














WHY? 


WHY Jeopardize Your Economic Stability? 


if 


WHY not find out how the K.E.A. Income Pro- 
tection Plan can increase the security of 
the teachers in your school system? 


FULL INFORMATION CONCERNING THIS POPULAR PLAN IS AVAILABLE FOR YOUR STUDY 





WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
KENTUCKY GROUP OFFICE: 320 FRANCIS BLDG. — LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Please send me full information concerning the KEA Income Protection Plan. 
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The New Library where students study, browse and relax in the cool comfort of modern air-conditioning. 





UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 to July 20—July 22 to August 24 


The University of Louisville campus, in the city of Louisville, offers the cultural and recreational facilities 
available only in such a metropolitan location. An air-conditioned campus makes Summer attendance a 


pleasure. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, NATURAL SCIENCES AND THE HUMANITIES 


SPECIAL WORKSHOP 


The Social Sciences in American Culture 
(Prospects of American Democracy ) 

Distinguished visiting lecturers: 

Dr. Ralph Grabiel 

Professor of History, Yale University 

Dr. Peter Odegard 

Professor of Political Science, University of 

California 

Dr. John Kenneth Gabraith 

Professor of Economics, Harvard University 
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| Director of Summer School 

| UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
| LOUISVILLE 8, KENTUCKY 
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| am interested in Summer School. Please send to me a | 

| Summer School Schedule []; a Graduate School Bulletin 2; | 
an Arts and Science Bulletin ([; more information on the | 
| Teacher Tuition Scholarship Refund Plan (2. | 
| 

| 
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| 
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| Name. 





| Address. 





I City. 









EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 


Elementary Education 


; ‘Secondary Education 


Pre-School Education 

Psychological Foundations in Education 
Core Curriculum 

Audio-visual Aids 

Workshop for Teachers of Mentally Handi- 
capped Children—Laboratory Experience 


(WHAS Crusade for Children Scholarships are 
available) 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
June 17 - July 27 


Workshops and courses in Graduate Music 
Education leading to Master of Music Educa- 
tion Degree. 
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Education 


THE SHELDON READERS 
A New Basic Reading Series 
by 


DR. WILLIAM D. SHELDON, Director Reading Labora- 
tory, Syracuse University 


DR. MARY C. AUSTIN, Harvard Graduate School of 


QUEENIE B. MILLS, Professor Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois 


ROBERT A. McCRACKEN, Head Reading Laboratory, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


and nine contributing authors 





Grades 1-6 now ready 


Grades 7-8 in preparation 





activity books 


310 West Polk Street 





A. New interest-holding stories, with modern settings 
for primary pupils of today 


B. Emphasis on teaching children how to read from 
primary grades through all succeeding levels 


C. Diagnostic testing programs through the entire 
series contained in teachers’ manuals and pupils’. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


Chicago 7, Ill. 

















Core Conference 
Set For Louisville 


The Jefferson County School Sys. 
tem will be host to the Fourth An. 
nual Southeastern Regional Confer. 
ence on Core Teaching which will 
meet in Louisville on March 29 and 
30. Registration will begin Friday 
noon at the conference headquarters, 
the Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel. 

The first general session will be 
Friday evening when a panel of out- 
standing educators will discuss vari- 
ous phases of the core curriculum. 
The program will continue through 
Saturday evening with an address by 
Dr. Marcella Lawler, Teachers Col. 
lege, Columbia University. Time 
also will be given for small <iscus- 
sion groups. 

Among consultants invited {for the 
conference are: Dr. Arthur Combs, 
University of Florida; Grace §, 
Wright, U. S. Office of Education; 
Dr. William Van Til, Peabody Col- 
lege, and Dr. Raymond Wilson, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

For additional information write 
to Glen Edelen, 1034 Lotus, Louis. 
ville 13. 





Pan American Day 
Packet Available 


The Committee on International 
Relations of the NEA suggests that 
since Pan American Day is coming 
up April 14, teachers may wish to 
know where to get materials which 
can be used by school and communi- 
ty groups. Paul Smith, CIR execu- 
tive secretary, says that teachers and 
group leaders should write to the 
Office of Public Relations, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C., for a free Pan American Day 
packet. 

Included in this packet, says Mr. 
Smith, are numerous suggestions for 
school programs and projects, 4 
leaflet on the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, a three-color poster, and 
the text of the American Declara- 
tion of the Rights and Duties of 
Man. Teachers also may write to 
the Division of International Edu- 
cation, Office of Education, Depart: 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D.C., for a 
list of references to books, magazine 
articles, films and cultural materials 
on the Latin American republics. 
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Artist Robert Fawcett captures a moment of companionship 


in Mezico’s internationally famous Acapulco. 


e 
In exotic 
Acapulco. - « Here, too, you find The Pause That Refreshes, with ice-cold Coca-Cola, 


“"COKE’* IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Because good taste itself is universal, enjoyment of Coca-Cola has become a welcomed social 


custom in over 100 countries. Have a Coke... the 


best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 


March, 1957 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 












non Farm 1 Feast 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


The wonderful variety of foods we enjoy today is made possible 
by fast refrigerator car service provided by the railroads. Fresh 
and frozen meats, vegetables, fruits and dairy products reach us 
from distant farmlands by railroad — giving us a wider choice 


of fine foods than ever before. 








fp OG 
All year round, refrigerated carloads of 
lettuce, peas, melons, oranges and scores 
of other fruits and vegetables — from all 
over the country — arrive at processing 
plants or city markets, on the way to 
stores in your neighborhood. 


—— eure —, 











Refrigerator cars are usually cooled by 
cakes of ice stored in bunkers at both 
ends. Sometimes, crushed ice is sprayed 
over the foods. Many cars are mechani- 
cally refrigerated, providing zero tem- 
peratures when needed. 


Carrying fresh food toa hungry America 
is another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day — swiftly, 
safely, and economically! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











Fresh meats are chilled or frozen and 
wrapped at the packing plants, then 
loaded into cars whose temperatures are 
carefully controlled. These cars — “big 
brothers” of your kitchen refrigerator — 
hold up to 80,000 pounds each. 


In winter, certain foods — potatoes, for 
instance—must actually be heated rather 
than cooled, to prevent them from freez- 
ing! Burners placed inside the cars or 
slung underneath keep the air at the 
proper temperature. 





Best wishes to 
the membership of the 
National Education Association 
on its centennial 
anniversary! 











Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 29, 















| 





| 








Please Note 


Another Report Card 

The third edition of the KEA Re. 
port Card which is mailed separately 
to lay citizens over the state is on 
pages 19-22 for your information. 


Candidate Preview 

Petitions for candidates who have 
been endorsed for KEA offices are 
printed on pages 16-17. Actua! nom. 
inations will be made in the Delegate 


Assembly on April 11. 


Radio and Education 

A radio station manager tells how 
schools can make good use of radio, 
page 14. 


Centennial Celebration 


See pages 6 and 9 for news of latest 
developments in the KEA Centennial. 


Help Wanted 

Specifications are listed for the per- 
son needed to fill a KEA staff 
vacancy, page 9. 





Calendar of Events 

March 16-17: Annual meeting, 
National Council of Elementary Sci- 
ence, St. Louis. 

March 17-20: Annual Conference. 
ASCD, St. Louis. 

March 24-29: Annual Meeting, 
NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Cincinnati. 

March 27-30: Annual Meeting. 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Philadelphia. 

March 29-30: Southeastern Re- 
gional Conference on Core Teaching. 
Louisville. 

April 4: NEA Centennial Birth- 
day Party, Everywhere. 

April 10-12: Annual KEA Con- 
vention, Louisville. 

April 15-18: Annual convention. 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, Detroit. 

April 21-26: Study Conference. 
ACEI, Los Angeles. 

April 26-30: Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Southern Divi- 
sion, Miami. 

June 25-29: National Conference. 
National Commission on Teacher 
Educational and Professional Stand- 
ards, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

June 30-July 6: NEA Centennial 
Convention, Philadelphia. 

July 7-19: Fourteenth Classroom 
Teachers National Conference. New: 
ark, Delaware. 
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Officers, Directors 


and Staff 


OFFICERS 
Term Expires 
Miss Elizabeth Dennis, President, 
1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 
April 12, 1957 
Clyde T. Lassiter, First Vice President, 
717 West Cooper Drive, Lexington 
April 12, 1957 
Miss Virginia Murrell, Second Vice 
President, 400 Taylor Ave., Bellevue 
April 12, 1957 


DIRECTORS 


Roy McDonald, Cadiz ............ June 30, 1957 
Moss C. Hill, 2227 St. Mark Court, 

EES OS eer aan June 30, 1959 
Mitchell Davis, Glasgow ........ June 30, 1957 
Talton K. Stone, 

Elizabethtown. ...................... June 30, 1959 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 

Jefferson, Louisville 2 ........ June 30, 1959 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, 





Paris June 30, 1959 
Adron Doran, Morehead State 

College, Morehead ............ June 30, 1959 
[ra Bell, Monticello ................ June 30, 1958 
Sara Rives, Board of Education, 

Oa eee: June 30, 1959 
James A. Cawood, Harlan ......June 30, 1957 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins ............ June 30, 1958 


Carlos Oakley, Morganfield, Ex Officio 
April 12, 1957 


STAFF 
J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 
N. B. MeMillian, Director of Research and 
Information 


The Kentucky School Journal is published 
by the Kentucky Education Association, 
1419-1421 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. Telephone JU 5-2719. 
N. B. McMillan 
Editor 





Officers of 
District Education Associations 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—John D. Minton, Cadiz 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Stanley Johnson, Henderson 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Darrell Carter, Tompkinsville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Guy McCoy, Vine Grove 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 13 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1422 Goddard 
Avenue, Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Sara Thomas, University School, 
Lexington 29 
Secretary—C. R. Hager, Nicholasville 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Dorothy Conley, Wheelwright 
Secretary—Monroe Wicker, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—A. J. Lloyd, Monticello 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Ruth Sitton, 727 S. Ft. Thomas Ave., 
Ft. Thomas 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, 
Covington 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Mallie Bledsoe, Manchester 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Martha Deaton Turner, Booneville 
. Secretary—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


Centennial Convention 


About Ready To Go 


The 1957 KEA Convention, which 
will chalk off the century mark in the 
Association’s history, is just about 
ready to be unveiled. Thursday, April 
11, is the big day of this year’s edi- 
tion of the annual get-together, to 
which Kentucky teachers look for- 
ward as a brief respite from their 
labors, a chance to do some spring 
shopping, and an opportunity to visit 
with fellow guardians of the lamp of 
learning. 

Thursday’s program has three main 
segments—all scheduled for the new 
State Fairgrounds and Exposition 
Center—a morning general session at 
which Norman Cousins, editor of The 
Saturday Review, will speak; the Cen- 
tennial Banquet at which NEA Presi- 
dent Martha Shull and other guests 
will be introduced; and then the 
Centennial Pageant, “The Opening 
Door,” which will portray the strug- 
gle in which Kentuckians have en- 
gaged to promote education in this 
state. 


Begins Wednesday 

The Convention will have its of- 
ficial beginning on Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 10, but only for the Dele- 
gate Assembly. This body will have 
its second meeting Thursday after- 
noon. 

Friday morning and afternoon will 
be given over to meetings of KEA 
Departments, Sections and Affiliated 
Groups. Most of these meetings will 
be held in their accustomed places, 
predominantly downtown. The final 
general session will be held Friday 
evening in Memorial Auditorium. At 
that time the All-State Chorus will 
perform and the audience will be fur- 
ther entertained by Mrs. Willie Snow 
Ethridge, who will deliver the ad- 
dress of the evening. 


Exhibits at Kentucky 


As last year, the exhibits will be 
located in the Flag Room and Mezza- 
nine Center of the Kentucky Hotel, 
where the usual wide variety of high 
quality school equipment and educa- 
tional materials will be on display. 

On the odd chance that members 
generally may be wondering about 
the same things that some have writ- 


ten to the KEA office about, here are 
answers to those questions: 

Only the Thursday meetings will 
be held at the Fairgrounds—morning 
general session, evening banquet and 
pageant. 

Parking at the Fairgrounds Thurs- 
day will be free. Busses will be run- 
ning between the Fairgrounds and 
the downtown area. The Fairgrounds 
is only about 15 minutes from down- 
town. 

Dress for the banquet is informal. 
You may attend the banquet in the 
same attire in which you attend the 
other sessions. 


Pageant Open to Public 

It is not necessary to attend the 
banquet in order to attend the pag- 
eant. Those attending the banquet 
will be assured of a seat at the 
pageant in a reserved section. Seats 
just as choice will be available to 
others on a first-come-first-served 
basis. The pageant is wide-open to 
the public with no admission being 
charged. Friends of KEA, inside and 
outside the profession, are urged to 
attend. 

The banquet is $3.50 per person, 
reservation to be made preferably 
through your local superintendent, al- 
though individual requests will also 
be accepted in the KEA office. The 
deadline for reservations has been ex- 
tended to April 1, so you still have 
time. 


One Quota Reached 
In NEA Membership 


Half the battle to meet NEA mem- 
bership goals is won. A recent re- 
port on NEA membership shows that 
Kentucky finally has met the 1957 
quota of 13,584 regular members, the 
highest total NEA membership in 
Kentucky’s history. 

There remains now the task of se- 
curing about 175 more NEA Life 
Memberships among Kentucky teach- 
ers. These are needed to finish out 
the quota of $95,000 which Ken- 
tucky accepted as its share of the 
total to be raised for the fund to pay 
for the new NEA headquarters build- 
ing. 

July Deadline 

Last month in these columns it 

was pointed out how imperative it is 


that these goals be met before the 
Philadelphia convention the first week 
in July. At that time Kentucky hopes 
to see the election of a Kentuckian. 
Dr. Lyman Ginger, to the NEA presi- 
dency. It is still imperative that the 
goals be met, but it should be some. 
what easier now that one of them js 
behind us. 

Reaching this next goal should be 
easy for the further reason that NEA 
Life Membership is the best bargain 
available to members of the tea hing 
profession. It is a matter of simple 
economics that should be apparent 
to anyone that takes the trouble to 
examine the proposition. 


Many Advantages 


Life members receive more NEA 
publications than regular members, 
The fee of $150 can be paid off in 
ten installments of $15 each and 
then you’re paid up for life. I! you 
have already paid your regular fee 
of $5 this year, you need pay only 
$10 as this year’s payment toward a 
life membership. 

There is one other feature that’s 
worth your consideration. There is 
a distinct possibility that NEA dues 
will be increased before long. ‘Those 
who sign up for life membership be- 
fore such an increase takes place 
will continue to pay at the present 
rate even though life membership 
fees may in the future be doubled. 


The quota should be met if only 
as a matter of state pride. Kentucky 
is one of only twelve states that have 
NOT met their life membership goal. 
All the other 36 states have met their 
quotas, some of them twice. Are you 
a life member? Are all your friends? 


Report Carder Recognized 


Inclusion in this issue of the third 
KEA Report Card makes it an ap- 
propriate time to recognize the work 
which it has entailed. Although the 
birth pains were eased by the pres- 
ence of a Research Committee, the 
later care and nurture of the young: 
ster has fallen chiefly on Dr. R. E. 
Jaggers of Eastern Kentucky State 
College, who has borne most of the 
burden of collecting the information 
and of writing the report. 

The encouraging response of many 
citizens, and widespread approval of 
KEA members, testify to the project’ 
effectiveness. For this we are in- 
debted to Dr. Jaggers and to those 
who have helped him. 
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EDITORIAL. PAGE 


Resolution Adopted 
By California Group 


he Personnel Standards Commis- 
sion of the California Teachers As- 
sociation has acknowledged receipt 
of the report of an NEA investigation 
of the Clay, Kentucky, school situa- 
tion by adopting a resolution com- 
mending the qualified teachers at Clay 
for their conduct during the con- 
troversy there last fall. 

The California group had request- 
ed the NEA to make the investigation 
following publication of newspaper 
reports that teachers at Clay had de- 
serted their classrooms zather than 
teach Negro pupils, in violation of 
the NEA Code of Ethics. 

A copy of the resolution has been 
received in the KEA office and is re- 
produced here: 


Resolution 


Whereas:. The Personnel Stand- 
ards Commission of the California 
Teachers Association, being charged 
with responsibility of advancing the 
status of the teaching profession in 
this state by defining and enforcing 
standards of professional conduct, 
was highly disturbed by the reports 
that teachers of Clay, Kentucky, had 
deserted their classrooms rather than 
teach Negro pupils, and 

Whereas: Commissioners believed 
that the national publicity given to 
this report reflected on the pro- 
fessional status of teachers through- 
out the country, and 


Whereas: To obtain accurate in- 
formation and encourage any steps 
necessary to correct misinformation 
regarding teacher conduct or to dis- 
cipline any actual offenders, the 
Commission requested the National 
Education Association to investigate 
the truth of the reports and the cir- 
cumstances of the alleged desertion 
of classrooms, and 

Whereas: The NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education has reported that 
all qualified teachers did adhere to 
the highest ethical standards of the 
teaching profession, and did so in 
the face of strong community pres- 
sure; 

Therejore Be It Resolved: 
-That the members of this Com- 
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mission join in expressing their 
warm and enthusiastic respect and 
commendation for the professional 
teachers of Clay, Kentucky, for their 
demonstration of courage and re- 
sponsibility in adhering to the high 
standards of the teaching profession 
and its devotion to the welfare of all 
children, and in keeping the profes- 
sion itself above the emotional is- 
sues which were dividing the com- 
munity; and 

That special appreciation be ex- 
pressed to Mrs. Irene Powell, prin- 
cipal, for her statesmanlike leader- 
ship during the crisis faced by her 
school; and 


Be It Further Resolved: 


That the Personnel Standards 
Commission express its thanks for 
the prompt attention given its re- 
quest by the National Education As- 
sociation, and the service rendered 
by the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation, and 

That this resolution be given the 
same distribution as was given to 
the original letter of request adopted 
October 13, 1956. 

Adopted unanimously January 19, 
1957, San Francisco, California. 

Dr. Ruby Ferguson, Chairman Per. 
sonnel Standards Commission, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 





Thanks For Cooperation 

Many thanks to those of you who 
cooperated in the recent efforts to 
cut out duplications and correct in- 
accuracies in the Journal mailing list. 
Among the more than 3,600 persons 
contacted, less than a dozen accused 
us of trying to cheat them out of a 
Journal subscription. 

You will realize that, in handling 
approximately 23,000 names and ad- 
dresses, it is impossible to keep some 
error from creeping in. For those 
errors we apologize. It would be 
a great help if KEA members would 
keep us informed of changes of ad- 
dress and changes in name. If left 
io post office personnel it too often 
results in the return of a Journal with 
the notation, “Moved, Left No Ad- 
dress.” All we can do in such case 
is to stop sending the Journal. 

Prompt submission of KEA enroll- 
ment slips in the fall would help also. 


Henry Chambers 


Former President 
Stricken Suddenly 


The celebration of a century of 
KEA progress and influence is sad- 
dened by the passing of one of the 
warriors who figured prominently in 
the Association’s history. Henry 
Chambers, superintendent of Mc- 
Cracken County Schools and a past 
president of KEA, died February 10. 

A native of Harris Grove in Callo- 
way County, Mr. Chambers graduated 
from Almo High School, earned an 
A.B. degree at Western Kentucky 
State College and did graduate study 
at the University of Kentucky. He 
served variously as a one-room school 
teacher, agriculture teacher, basketball 
coach, and principal in Calloway, 
Ballard, Hart, and McCracken coun- 
ties before becoming superintendent 
in 1947. 


Always active in Association work, 
he served as president of the Fourth 
District and as KEA First Vice Presi- 
dent before being elected KEA Presi- 
dent in April, 1949. His term was 
marked by the fight for a $34,500,000 
common school fund and by the 
passage of the state constitutional 
amendment raising the $5,000 salary 
limitation and the 25% equalization 
amendment. 


Never of a disposition to run from 
a fight or shirk a responsibility, he 
had only recently started work with 
a state-wide committee organizing to 
promote the passage in November of 
another amendment to the state con- 
stitution—one that would change the 
position of state superintendent of 
public instruction from an elective 
office to appointment by a constitu- 
tionally established state board. 








PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


January 31, 1957 
The KEA Leadership Conference 


keynoted the professional theme of 
the year: “Kentucky’s Educational 
Opportunity.” The opportunity we 
recognized was that of building upon 
the interest and support given to 
public education through the pas- 
sage and financing of the Founda- 
tion Program Law. It has been in- 
teresting to visit with school sys- 
tems and to learn of the plans they 
are initiating for reaching into the 
community with the programs of 
their schools. I have selected two 
of these to tell you about this 
month: 





Radio Arts Club 
Broadcasts School Series 


“Feeling that good public rela- 
tions are essential to good commu- 
nity support, I made preparation to 
use fully the facilities of the newly- 
constructed radio station in Barbour- 
ville,” reported William S. Oxendine, 
history teacher at Knox Central High 
School. 

Mr. Oxendine secured the promise 
of 15 minutes of radio time each 
week as part of the station’s public 
service time. Then he organized a 
Radio Arts Club among the students, 
and together they started to plan and 
learn through a new community ex- 
perience. 

Each broadcast features some de- 
partment of the school, portraying 
the department’s aims, activities, 
equipment, and teaching personnel. 
Each program is taped at the school 
and taken to the radio station in ad- 
vance of the broadcast. 


Student Council Sponsors 
Weekly Visitation 


The Student Council of Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, under 
the student leadership of Scotty Helt, 
is sponsoring a weekly visit of com- 
munity leaders to the school from 
11:45 until 1:15. Each group is a 
guest for lunch and is conducted on 
a tour of the building by students. 

Groups who have visited are: 
mayor, city commissioners, and city 
manager; members of school board: 
newspaper editors and radio sta- 
tion managers; presidents and edu- 
cational chairmen of civic clubs; 
juvenile court personnel, judges, rec- 
reational leaders, etc.; college presi- 
dents. 

The visits are particularly timely 
as they give the student leaders an 
opportunity to show the new ad- 
dition to their school building. Com- 
ments from the guests indicate that 
they are impressed with the stability 
and attitude of the student body. 
They also express the feeling that a 
wise community investment has been 
made in the new classrooms and that 
they appreciate the opportunity of 
seeing it being used during the 
school day. j 

* * * 

As Maurice Bement said in Au- 
gust, “In my way of thinking you 
are now in a position to go forward 
with the educational program in this 
state by combining your physical 
and mental powers with the people 
of our communities and of our state. 
To do this, however, you should be 
willing to accentuate the positive. 
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KEA Celebrates 
100th Birthday 


Since August your Centennial Com- 
mittee has been working and plan- 
ning to make April 11 a “red letter 
day” for the teaching profession! At 
their meeting in Louisville on Jan- 
uary 5, the picture below was taken 
of the group for you. 





Porter Hopkins Completes 
KEA Historical Record 


For almost a year, Porter Hopkins 
has been collecting and writing the 
historical record of the Kentucky 
Education Association. The record 
is ready for the printer and will be 





W prog: ff available as a part of our Centennial 
dol- publications. rn 
ices. 

Pageant Director Named 
+ the Outstanding Young Man 
st week. Eben Henson, our director, has 
e which § been named one of the state’s three 
vily by § outstanding young men of the year. 
print, | J As this goes to the printer, he is in 
me pos: | California as a guest of MGM. But, 
. to say § before he left, he gave us this report: 
king of | “Did I say my job was simple? As 


the playwright Maxwell Anderson 
would have put it, I’ve been far 
across time and space and distance, 
clear back a century. I’ve learned 
; more about the history of KEA in the 
DIS past weeks than I dreamed existed. 
It’s been a job—but a fascinating one. 

“This past month has been spent 
not so much in rewriting The Open 
Door, but checking on all the ingre- 
dients that go into the brewing. 
Sound and recording devices were 
studied. Music, dances and _ local 
color were checked. These extra 
spices are what make a good pageant 
into a great pageant. By adding a 
pinch here and a pinch there. the 
favor is heightened. The more I stir 
it, the more I feel that the piece de 
resistance of the KEA Centennial will 
be our pageant.” 

Announcement of the pageant cast 
will be made in the April Journal. 


Deadline For Banquet 
Reservations Extended 
Arrangements have just now been 
made with the caterer to allow an ex- 
tension of the deadline for making 
reservations for the Centennial Ban- 
quet. Make your reservation with 
your superintendent in time for him 
to notify the KEA office by April 


first, 
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Applications and recommendations 
are being sought for persons qual- 
ified to fill the vacancy on the KEA 
staff. A committee appointed to 
screen applicants for the position is 
desirous of giving as wide publicity 
as possible to the existence of the 
vacancy and of securing a large num- 
ber of applications or suggestions as 
to names of those whom various mem- 
bers might recommend. 


The vacancy is the position of Con- 
sultant for Professional Services, a 
position held for several years by 
the late Lillian Lehman and more re- 


cently by Edna Mitchell. 
The KEA Board of Directors has 


set up some general qualifications and 
conditions to be met by applicants 
and also a job description or listing 
of duties to be performed by the 
person selected. 


Qualifications 


The qualifications include the fol- 
lowing: (a) The person should be 
willing to become a resident of Louis- 
ville or Jefferson County; (b) should 
have had experience working with 
local associations; (c) should have 
ability to work with individuals and 
groups and should be able to speak 
before large groups; (d) should have 
had some experience in group proc- 
esses; (e) should be of an age to 
stand travel and be of such degree of 
mental and physical health to be 
able to fulfill the responsibilities of 
the position; (f) have at least an 
A.B. degree, and preferably an M.A. 
degree or above; (g) be able to as- 
sume duties of position not later 


than July 1, 1957. 


--- Help Wanted... 


Duties of the Position 








The Consultant for Professional 
Services shall: (1) be professional 
adviser to the Future Teachers of 
America; (2) be secretary of the 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Commission and be ad- 
viser to the Commission; (3) spend 
much of the time working with teach- 
ers and lay people at the local level 
by means of teachers’ meetings, con- 
ferences, and workshops; (4) assist 
the administrative staff in planning 
conferences and workshops and carry 
out such other responsibilities as may 
be designated by the Executive Sec- 
retary; (5) work with the colleges 
in the interpretation of the KEA pro- 
gram to the college faculties; and 
(6) insofar as time will permit, as- 
sist the colleges and Department of 
Education in the evaluation of the 
twelve-grade program. 


Working Conditions 


The salary will depend on the 
training and qualifications of the ap- 
plicant, but in no case less than 
$6000. Vacation of two weeks and 
several paid holidays allowed. Re- 
tirement program is a combination of 
Social Security and a supplemental 
annuity designed to at least equal 
Teachers Retirement System benefits. 


Those wishing to apply, or to 
recommend someone, should write for 
further information and an applica- 
tion form to Miss Sara Rives, 25 East 
Seventh St., Covington. Miss Rives 
is chairman of the screening commit- 
tee. The other members are T. K. 
Stone, Elizabethtown, and Dr. Adron 
Doran, Morehead. 





ve 
Seated left to right: 


Gordie Young, Marjorie Straub, Eben Henson, Elizabeth 





Dennis, Porter Hopkins, L. E. Meece. Standing: Joe Denny, Edna Lindle, Jim 

Smith, Newton Thomas, Edith Davis, J. A. Carroll, Claudia Payne, Hattie 

Glenn, Lillian Carpenter, Virginia Murrell, Lillie K. Peyton, Louise Combs, and 
Dorcas Willis. (Absent: Numia Lee Fouts, John Engle.) 





0 THE East, to the West, and all 

around, three Jefferson County 
Core teachers went about inquiring 
and observing. When the three of us 
were awarded Ford Fellowships for 
1955-56, we were almost strangers. 
In comparing our programs for the 
year we found them surprisingly 
similar, but our plans for executing 
them were widely dissimilar. Each 
had planned to study in the field of 
humanities at a different university, 
each wanted to visit core classes, and 
each had tentatively marked an area 
of observation within the core, such 
as: general classroom procedure, 
reading instruction, and the gifted 


child. 

One of the first questions to face 
us was which schools to visit. Far 
more schools had the core curricu- 
lum than we had expected. Recent 
statistics show that fifty-nine per 
cent of the junior high schools and 
possibly ten per cent of the senior 
high schools have one or more 
classes in core curriculum. As it 
turned out, the greater portion of 
our visiting was done near or en 
route to our respective universities: 
Columbia, Ohio State, and Universi- 
ty of Louisville. However, we in- 
cluded in our visits systems in Mexi- 
co, Florida, Tennessee, the Carolinas. 
Illinois, Minnesota, Maryland, and 
some New England states. Most of 
our days were a happy combination 
of studying and visiting. When we 
met occasionally during the year at 
national conventions or conferences, 
it was natural to discuss our com- 
mon observations. 


Core classes proved to be interest- 
ing places to visit. Each class took 
its character from the group instead 
of the subject matter. Was it due 
to the variety of subject matter and 
techniques? We searched our notes 
and our memories for an explana- 
tion. Why would a class of eighth 
graders studying American history 





KAY HARDY, MARGARET GRIFFIN 
and VIRGINIA McMATH are Core 
teachers in Jefferson County high 
schools—Kay at Fern Creek, Margaret 
at Butler, and Virginia at Eastern. 
‘They spent the past year on a Ford 
Fellowship, observing practices in Core 
teaching across the nation. 
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Ford Fellows Go A- Visiting 


in the core class react differently 
from the way it reacts in a history 
class? It must be a difference of 
attitude or philosophy. 


Core Accents Living 


Core seems to be an outgrowth of 
the notion on the part of most edu- 
cators that living should not be post- 
poned for the necessary ten to twen- 
ty years of school. Dr. A. K. Smith 
of Michigan City, Indiana, phrased 
our feeling that students should live 
while learning in a leading question, 
“Are the pupils in my system having 
a wholesome, productive time now, 
not ten years from now?” 


We found that a core class had a 
democratic climate. Responsibility 
was shared. We sensed that the 
children considered their teacher a 
personal friend. Both the teacher 
and the pupil had occasions to iden- 
tify the latter’s problems—academic 
and social. Because the teachers and 
children lived together for a longer 
class period, we saw evidences of 
more effective classroom guidance 
than a single period permits. 

Core classes were characterized by 
pupil participation in activities 
which were organized to give real 
experiences instead of synthetic or 
hypothetical ones. The children’s 
personalities reflected from the bul- 
letin boards, murals, table exhibits, 
scrapbook collections, activity files, 
source materials, work plans, and 
progress charts after the class had 
gone. A poignant example of this 
was a bulletin board on which boys 
and girls had posted their recom- 
mendations to classmates of activi- 
ties and experiences they had en- 
joyed. It was not necessary to visit 
this class in session to know there 
existed a feeling of mutual concern. 


Enthusiasm Shown 

Core teachers whom we visited 
were contagiously enthusiastic. With 
their background of experience and 
knowledge they combined the inter- 
ests of their pupils with the environ- 
mental resources to create stimulat- 
ing and rewarding experiences for 
their core groups. They resolved 
with ingenuity any situation which 
arose to impede the progress of the 
class. They improvised materials, 





adapted the textbooks to the prob. 
lems, found different uses for siand. 
ard school equipment to arouse new 
ideas, tried new slants to old prob. 


lems. They made the usual recital 
period into an interesting and mem- 
orable experience. They dared to 
be different in classroom proce:ure; 
such things as dead historical facts 
became living drama in some o! the 
plays enacted in core classes. boy 
who identified with Benjamin F :ank. 
lin and assumed that role, or » girl 
who was Dolly Madison for a day, 
never quite resumed their orizinal 
small statures. 


One of the features of dynamic 
core curricula was a regular and 
planned teachers’ conference. The 
most ideal of these was at Ohio 
State University School. Here each 
core teacher met weekly with the 
teachers who taught his pupils their 
own subjects. Even the librarian, 
dietician, and principal met with: this 
group so that every person who had 
authority over the school life of the 
child had a part in planning for his 
total growth. At these meetings 
problems could be analyzed and pro- 
cedures evolved toward their solu- 
tions. 

Our Impressions 

Our most vivid impressions of the 
children of the classes visited were: 

The child seemed to know that he 
was important in the core class. He 
knew what he was doing and why 
he was doing it, and found a per- 
sonal satisfaction from it. His emerg- 
ing ability to understand himself im- 
pressed us. 

The child had found that others 
were important. He had found that 
it was fun to work with people to- 
ward goals he had helped to estab- 
lish. 

The child seemed to see authority 
in a new light. Authority was a 
means of helping him to get what he 
wanted. He knew the limits and re- 
spected them because he had had a 
part in setting them. 

The child had learned to seek an- 
swers for himself. Not bound by 
the traditional enslavement to one 
textbook, he used all available re 
sources to find his answers. Skills 
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BN acutely aware of the need 
of a better understanding of the 
problems, objectives and _interde- 
pendence of local business and our 
schools, Mitchell Davis, superintend- 
ent of Barren County Schools and 
chairman of the Education Commit- 
tee of the Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
merce, spearheaded a venture new to 
all in this section of the state. 

Shortly after the idea occurred to 
him he was busily involving every- 
one at hand in a Business and Edu- 
cation Day that was unique in two 
respects. 

The first is that it is a three-day 
complete program in which the busi- 





"te 


ness men and women revisit the 
schools, and the other is the fact 
that not only do teachers visit the 
business firms but the 1,200 high 











school students also. On Monday, 
November 19, approximately seven- 
ty-five businessmen and women met 
on the public square in Glasgow and 
began their journey in two school 
buses to Hiseville Consolidated 
School, Park City School, Glasgow 
High School, Ralph Bunche School 
and E. B. Terry Elementary School. 
Luncheon was served at Glasgow 
High. 

The business people were assem- 
bled in the auditorium of the Hise- 
ville and Park City schools and after 
a brief history of each school pre- 
ceded by a hearty welcome from the 
principals, the group was divided 
into four sections, each one being 
led by students who explained the 
education departments and activities 
observed during the tours of each 
school plant. 

A school board member remarked, 
“I've been on the School Board six- 


_—_. 


GOLDA PENSOL is supervisor of in- 
Sion in the Barren County school 
ystem. 
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These high school pupils are visiting the linotype room of the Glasgow Daily 
Times and are fascinated by the intricate machinery. 





B-E Day Observed 
In Barren County 


teen years and I’ve known all along 
our schools were progressing, but I 
never realized the magnitude of our 
efforts until today.” 

On Tuesday over 1,200 students 
from every high school in both the 
city and county systems visited Glas- 
gow between the hours of 8:30 a.m. 


and 2:00 p.m. during which time 
they were divided into groups of 
thirty pupils, with two teachers per 
group. 

As they visited local business in- 
stitutions and industrial establish- 
ments an effort was made to give 
them an insight into how each plant 
functioned. 

Everyone was treated to hot cocoa 
at the R.E.A. building, cokes at the 
K.U. office, apples at the A & P, and 
as they headed home at the end of 
the day they carried literature, 12- 


AN. fa 





inch rulers, yardsticks, pencils and 
other mementoes of a very profitable 
and successful day. 

A young farm boy who is a junior 
at one of the county high schools 
was heard to say to the proprietress 
of a ladies wear store, “Ma’am, you 
sure have a pretty store.” 

Wednesday the schedule was com- 
pleted when the school buses again 
were loaded at the public square and 
more business men and women and 
other interested persons set out to 
visit the new Red Cross Elementary 
School, Austin-Tracy School and 
Temple Hill. 

Here the same procedure was fol- 
lowed as on Monday with some 
change during lunch. As the visitors 
ate a turkey dinner at Austin-Tracy 
School some of the pupils walked 
around the table presenting souve- 
nirs. Some were sassafras root, 
small twists of tobacco, molasses and 
bags of nuts. 

As the buses were unloaded at the 
end of the day some of the com- 
ments were: 

“If you ever do this again, let me 
know.” 

“I’m proud of the Barren County 
Schools and the fine pupils and 
teachers who are working so hard.” 

And those of us who are school 
people knew in our hearts that it’s 
easier to do a good job when so 
many lay citizens are willing to join 
in as they did during the first of 
our annual Business-Education days. 





These business men appear more interested in the class instruction than the 
fifth grade boys and girls who can’t keep their eyes off the photographer. 
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The Negro In American Culture 


University Workshop Helps Set Stage 
For Louisville’s Integration Program 


HEN the United States Supreme 

Court handed down its decision 
on May 17, 1954, all people of Ken- 
tucky who believed in the democratic 
way of life were pleased to find that 
Governor Lawrence Wetherby im- 
mediately declared his intention to 
abide by the decision of the Court. 
The people of Louisville who like- 
wise believed in making democracy 
a living thing were pleased to hear 
Omer Carmichael, Superintendent of 
City Schools, express himself as will- 
ing to carry out the decision of the 
Court. 

As a teacher who had made a 
study of the Negro and his contribu- 
tions to advancing civilization, I de- 
cided that I had a contribution to 
make to the desegregation program 
of Louisville. What I had in mind 
was the idea of helping place public 
school teachers of both races in a 
frame of mind favorable to integra- 
tion by acquainting them with the 
worthwhile achievements of the 
Negro in the United States. 

I placed my plans for offering a 
course on the contributions of the 
Negro to civilization before Mr. Car- 
michael and before President David- 
son and Dean Oppenheimer of the 
University of Louisville. They gave 
their approval and encouragement. 
Mr. Carmichael worked out tenta- 
tive dates with the authorities at the 
University and sent to all schools a 
special bulletin suggesting these 
dates as possible periods for work- 
shops to be offered in that institu- 
tion during the summer months of 
the year 1955. 

Gratifying Response 

The response from teachers was 
very gratifying. Enough signed up 
to justify running three workshops; 
however the school authorities and I 
felt that it would be best to try only 
two for the first summer. 

Many hours were spent in prepara- 
tion and organization of workshop 
materials. The University Library 





MRS. MYRTLE B. CRAWFORD is 
a history teacher on the faculty of 
Central High School, Louisville. 
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and two Negro branches, Western 
and Eastern, of the Louisville Free 
Public Library, were the chief ref- 
erence sources. For the first time 
in their lives many white teachers 
visited Negro branch libraries and 
were impressed. 


The workshop program consisted 
of the following activities: lectures 
by the teacher; group work by grade 
levels—primary, intermediate, and 
high school; a principals’ program- 
of-study group; audio-visual aids 
with emphasis on Negroes’ record- 
ings; and addresses by guest speak- 
ers. On the opening day, mimeo- 
graphed materials containing the 
names of noted Negroes in various 
fields of endeavor and a bibliography 
arranged according to the materials 
which one could find in the three 
different libraries were given to each 
student. 


Contributions Highlighted 


The lectures for the two-weeks 
workshop were centered around the 
contributions of Negroes in various 
periods of history. For example, the 
names of Pedro Nino, a Negro pilot 
on the vessel of Columbus, and Juan 
Guarrido, a Negro who was the first 
man to introduce wheat to the west- 
ern hemisphere, were presented. The 
Revolutionary period brought new 
names to the class such as those of 
Crispus Attucks, the first to shed 
blood at Boston Commons, and 
Peter Salem, who distinguished him- 
self at Bunker Hill as he defended 
an officer on his side by killing 
Major Pitcairn. 


Much interest was exhibited in the 
lives of Negroes who rated as the 
“firsts” in definite fields of en- 
deavor, such as Dr. Daniel Hale 
Williams, the first man to perform 
a successful operation on the heart; 
Dr. Charles Drew, who gave the 
world blood plasma; Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, statesman, who settled for a 
time the’ quarrel between the Arabs 
and Jews, especially when the efforts 
of Count Folke Bernadotte had 
failed. 

The group work bv grade levels 


proved worthwhile and enjoyable. 
Projects as worked out by teachers 
in each group were of such a nature 
that they could be used later in var. 
ious classrooms of public schools, 
For example, the primary teachers’ 
group took the lives of noted 
Negroes and wrote them in simple 
story form, suitable for young chil- 
dren. Activities of rhymes, riddles, 
poetry, song, drawings, etc., ac- 
companied each story. Some of the 
drawings were beautifully colored 
by pupils. Several teachers of the 
fall and spring classes used their 
stories in their classes. Their pupils 
produced very good drawings, poetry 
and songs as an outgrowth of these 
stories. One teacher made _photo- 
graphs of her pupils’ drawings, using 
these photographs with her siories 
in a project. So keen was the in- 
terest as exhibited by this teacher 
that she correlated her work on the 
Negro with another course. I was 
greatly pleased when, on one oc- 
casion, a committee from another 
teacher’s class on the campus came 
to me for an interview touching the 
achievements of the Negro and the 
integration question. 


Two principals, one a Negro and 
the other white, in my first work- 
shop worked out excellent model ac- 
tivities for a week’s program to be 
used in their schools during the cele- 
bration of National Negro History 


Week. 


Audio-visual aids proved very 
helpful in the program. Pictures on 
Marion Anderson, George Washing: 
ton Carver, and Booker T. Washing- 
ton made a fine impression on the 
students. There was great admira- 
tion on the part of the students for 
Negroes who overcame hardships 
and difficulties and succeeded in 
spite of handicaps. 


Guest Lecturers Used 

Our guest lecturers were chiefly 
local Negroes who have made no- 
table records. Among them were 
Attorney Harry McAlpin and Mrs. 
Abbie Clement Jackson, both of 
Louisville. Mr. McAlpin served 
as a war correspondent in Korea and 
also was formerly an Assistant Com- 
monwealth attorney for Kentucky. 
while Mrs. Jackson, an internationally 
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Independence Hall 
Dp: you plan to attend the NEA 


Convention in Philadelphia, June 
30 to July 6? Inquiries dre invited to 
determine need for information and 
service pertaining to mode of travel 
and pre-convention and post-conven- 
tion trips being considered by mem- 
bers of KEA. It will be helpful to 
all members of KEA who plan to go 
to Philadelphia if their approximate 
needs can be determined before the 
KEA Convention in April. Will you 
please check the items in which you 
are interested and mail to: 
Kentucky Education Association 
(Travel) 
1421 Heyburn Building 


Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Travel Direct to Philadelphia by — 


(}Auto [] Train [] Plane [] Bus 
Date of Departure 





Return from Philadelphia Direct by— 
OAuto []Train [] Plane (J Bus 


Date of Departure 





Pre-Convention and 
Post-Convention Trips 
Please check those in which you 
are interested : 


C)NEW YORK CITY—=5 nights, 
6 days, hotel, lectured sightseeing 
tours of Upper and Lower Manhat- 
tan, Yacht Cruise around Manhat- 
tan, Radio City Music Hall, Empire 
State Building, United Nations, 
Broadway Play, All Day Motor Trip 
to West Point, Hyde Park, Bear 
Mountain, guided tour of Rockefeller 
Center and Observation Roof, Es- 
corted, no meals—$84.00, join and 
leave in New York City. 


(J COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND 
—Transportation in private motor 
coach from Albany through the 
Green Mountains and the White 
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Is Philadelphia 
In Your Plans? 


Mountains via Portland and Boston 
to Albany, breakfast and dinner each 
day, services of Tour Escort, hotel— 
$142,000 join in Albany Sunday 
morning, leave in Albany following 
Saturday, slight additional rail fare 
Philadelphia t6 Albany and return. 
| 


room accommodations two-in-room 
Baltimore to! Norfolk, hotel, all 
meals, sightseeing and admission 
fees at Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Jamestown, Richmond, Charlottes- 
ville, Natural Bridge, Luray Caverns, 
Front Royal, Washington—$158.00, 
join tour Sunday evening in Balti- 
more, leave tour following Saturday 
in Washington, slight additional rail 
fare Philadelphia to Baltimore. 


oO a VIRGINIA—State- 


[] BERMUDA—Round trip air 
tourist fare from New York, full 
course meals aloft, transfers to and 
from hotel and airport in Bermuda, 
accommodations in hotel with break- 
fast only, 7 days, 6 nights—$125.00 
and up from New York, depending 
upon the hotel selected. 


(] EUROPE—Round trip steamer 
passage, motor coach, rail and steam- 
er transportation while in Europe. 
all daytime traveling except from 
England to Holland (berths on steam- 
er). hotel, 3 meals each day except 
in London, Paris and Rome. where 
Continental Breakfast only included, 
sightseeing in London, Brussels, 
Heidelberg, Lucerne, Liechtenstein, 
Innsbruck, Rome and Paris, admis- 
sion fees to points of interest and 
services of local English speaking 
guides, Tour director—$779.00 from 
New York May 22, return June 25; 
$798.00 from New York July 10, 
return August 13—Queen Mary or 
Queen Elizabeth. 


[] EUROPE—Round trip air tour- 
ist trans-Atlantic, Pullman motor 
coach in Europe, first class steamer 
across English Channel, select hotels. 
meals except in London, Paris and 
Rome, complete lectured sightseeing, 
bi-lingual tour manager, Manchester. 
London, Amsterdam, Bonn, Heidel- 
berg, Lucerne, Milan, Florence. 
Rome, Pisa, Monte Carlo, Lyons, 
Paris, Luxembourg, Brussels— 
$849.00 from New York June 1 or 
July 13—24 days. 


[] EUROPE SEA-AIR CRUISES 
—2, 3 or 5 weeks—one-way trans- 
Atlantic via Air Tourist, opposite 
way via Cabin Class ship, surface 
travel in Europe by First Class on 
trains or seat in a motor-coach or 
private car, hotel, limited meals, 
sightseeing. English speaking guides 
and admission fees, semi-independent 
travel—$698.00 to $1.398.00 from 
New York. 


(J INDEPENDENT TOUR—Area 
to be visited and mode of transpor- 
tation preferred to and from the 
area, plus any other pertinent infor- 


mation needed 











NOTE: All of the foregoing are 1956 
rates, with few exceptions. It is likely 
there will be some increases and exact 
prices should be available in March or 
April 1957. We have intended to present 
excerpts from the travel programs usually 
available in the eastern section of the 
United States during May, June and July 
for tentative planning. It would be im- 
practicable to list all of the tours which 
are available each year. In each instance, 
the carrier or tour operator will make avail- 
able a printed folder which describes in 
detail what is included in the cost. 





Approximate Transportation Costs 


Rail—Coach Class round trip 


Air—First Class round trip 
Bus—Round trip 





Rail—Pullman Roomette round trip 


From Cincinnati 


$43.60 
89.82 
71.16 
29.70 


From Louisville 














Radio and Education 


Make Good Partners 


i Is my task as a station manager 
to tell you in what ways radio can 
best serve the educational program 
of Kentucky, which, incidentally, all 
radio station managers are behind 
100%. 

Let me first make it clear that 
radio has an obligation in this re- 
spect. Our license requirements 
from the Federal Communications 
Commission place a responsibility on 
us in serving the citizens of Ken- 
tucky. But let me also point out 
that radio has always gone far be- 
yond any required responsibility in 
all public service efforts. The rec- 
ords of radio from a civic-minded 
standpoint have been an example for 
everyone throughout the state and 
nation. So you will find that radio 
will always go far above and beyond 
the call of duty. 

You want to know how we can 
serve the educational program of 
Kentucky. 

(1) We offer free time for pro- 
grams. This time can be used by 
educators for any type of program 
that the schools may wish to present. 

(2) Spot Time. In addition to 
program time we also make avail- 
able time for announcements of any 
type regarding school activities or 
important messages for students or 
the public. An example of this type 
of service would be announcements 
promoting the school improvement 
tax recently voted in our city. 

(3) News. Every radio station 
has what are known as Local News- 
casts. Almost any story of the 
school from the superintendent, the 
school board or teachers is news and 
can be used in these newscasts. In 
fact, they are welcomed and sought. 

(4) Sports. Most of you, of 
course, realize that every radio sta- 
tion has sportscasts, and here is a 
golden opportunity for schools to 





F. ERNEST LACKEY is president 
and general manager of Radio Station 
WHOP, Hopkinsville. This article con- 
tains the substance of a speech Mr. 
Lackey made before a meeting in 
Louisville last fall. 
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avail themselves of publicity regard- 
ing all athletic programs, events and 
honors. 


Assistance Available 


All radio managers and staffs are 
at the service of teachers and stu- 
dents, who wish assistance in the 
preparation of programs, or infor- 
mation on how to use radio to ad- 
vantage. Program directors will be 
glad to outline and help plan radio 
programs. Engineers and announcers 
will explain “mike” techniques. Man- 
agers are happy to explain radio as 
a wide field for careers for young 
people. In other words, radio per- 
sonnel stand ready at all times to 
assist the schools and educators of 
Kentucky is how best to use radio, 
and we would like to add, local 
radio is especially interested in local 
people. 

We have tried to be concise and 
to limit to broad categories the pri- 
mary ways in which radio can serve. 
Under each of these headings or 
means there are limitless ways of 
availing yourselves of opportunities, 
but space will not permit breaking 
each category down to its smallest 
part. However, we would like from 
our experience to point out how the 
schools and educators are neglecting 
the use of the informative medium 
of radio. This experience is not 
peculiar to our station, but from 
talks with other radio station man- 
agers I have learned that it is more 
or less a state-wide situation with 
some few healthy exceptions. 

Let me put it this way: A school 
cannot educate a child unless the 
parent sends the child to school. 
Radio cannot educate the public on 
a far-sighted educational program 
unless the educators, the school 
boards and the students furnish us 
with information and give us com- 
plete cooperation. Radio is ready 
and willing to help. Radio is in a 
position to help in limitless ways, 
but we must have information passed 
to us from the schools. We cannot 
help you unless you help us. 










Cooperation Needed 


You may feel that it is the obliga. 
tion of the radio station’s local news. 
man to obtain news from the school, 
We agree that this is true, and make 
a valiant effort to obtain that news, 
But the handicaps in this respect 
are unbelievable. Let me give an 
example. 


A local newsman may contact a 
principal or a superintendent for 
news, and may be informed that 
there is “no news”, for the principal 
or superintendent is thinking in ierms 
of over-all school problems, and he 
has no startling news to pass along. 
Later the newsman discovers that 
an exceptional student in a certain 
grade has just won a state contest. 
He may find this out by talking to 
someone, or he may see it in the 
newspaper. The only way he could 
have gotten the story would have 
been to call each teacher to the 
phone until he finally talked to the 
one who had trained the student, and 
who was aware and keenly intcrest- 
ed in this particular bit of news. 


You can easily see from this ex- 
ample that many times radio news- 
men are handicapped in _ bringing 
news stories regarding students to 
the public. Therefore, we believe 
that one person in each school 
should be responsible for all news 
and that other teachers should keep 
that person informed daily of all 
happenings in his or her class, if 
they warrant reporting. The news- 
man should be contacted by the one 
person and all news released simul- 
taneously to all radio stations and 
newspapers. We in radio cannot 
overcome this handicap—correction 
of this situation must come from the 
schools themselves. It is vital. Actual- 
ly, we in radio believe that educators 
need to be educated in the use of 
radio as a news medium. We also 
believe that educators should be 
taught what is “news.” 


Boards Have Responsibility 


We wish to go further in this mat- 
ter of cooperation from schools. This 
time we take a look at local school 
boards. Men and women on school 
boards represent the community and 
its citizens, and to those men and 
women are delegated the duties of 
making important school decisions 
on behalf of the community. It is 
vital to the citizens of the communi: 
ty that all important decisions made 
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by school boards be brought to the 
public’s attention. We are handi- 
capped here, as we are not notified 
of called meetings or changes in 
meeting dates. Therefore we can- 
not cover the meetings, and fre- 
quently might not be welcome at 
the meetings. Therefore, unless the 
members of the school board or the 
superintendent give us news of de- 
cisions and problems we cannot pre- 
sent these to the public. We 
think what happens at school board 
meetings is news, and should be 
given to the public. 


Radio First With News 


Frequently, too, stories are given 
to newspapers and not to radio sta- 
tions. I do not think it is inten- 
tional discrimination, but is due to 
the fact that as yet the majority of 
people are not educated along the 
lines of thinking of radio in terms 
of news. Most people still think of 
radio in terms of entertainment. Yet 
this thinking is difficult for radio 
people to understand since nearly 
everyone depends upon radio for all 
news bulletins. Most world news is 
heard first on radio. 

We could give you many outstand- 
ing examples of this fact, but we'll 
give only one: The dramatic declara- 
tion of World War Two by President 
Roosevelt came to you by radio! We 
could go on and on citing examples 
that you would recognize, that would 
make you realize that radio is your 
news source. How many of you in 
the last fifteen years have heard 
newsboys shouting “Extra! Extra!” 
on the street? None of you. News- 
papers no longer issue extras. There 
is no need for it. Radio flashes the 
news to the citizens and suggests 
that they see their paper for further 
details. 

In connection with news from 
schools there should also be release 
dates clearly defined. Don’t mail in 
a story to a radio station that is 
news. By the time the mail reaches 
the radio station the story may no 
longer be news. Call in your story 
so it will make news while it is still 
news. If a release date is necessary 
on a certain news story, don’t worry 
about it. Radio stations will honor 
all release dates and times. 

Students and Radio 

Now we come to the students and 
their use of radio. Frequently stu- 
dents are placed in charge of pub- 
licity for student activities, and all 
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Read The Report Card, pages 19-22, 
then tear it out and pass it along to a 
friend. 





too frequently these young people 
haven’t the slightest idea of what 
this entails. Some may make pos- 
ters for store windows and stop 
right there. Some may forget en- 
tirely about the publicity. Some 
may call the newspaper weeks in ad- 
vance and never remember to fol- 
low up the first news story. All too 
frequently, radio stations are com- 
pletely overlooked. In spite of this, 
WHOP generally manages to pub- 
licize student undertakings, as we 
may hear about them from parents 
or see a poster in a window. All 
of this can be very annoying to a 
radio station manager, who has chil- 
dren in school, and who is civic- 
minded and eager to play an active 
part in all school news and activities. 


We would like to add, however, 
that never once has any school failed 
to use us in an emergency. If a 
furnace fails to work on a cold 
winter morning, even the janitor 
thinks of radio. We get a call at 
6:00 a.m. that such and such a 
school will not open that morning, 
and, of course, within a few minutes 
we have relayed this information to 
the delighted students. We cannot 
help but wonder why it is that every- 
one thinks of radio in an emergency 
but so few think of us at other times. 


Program Ideas Given 

We may have seemed harsh in our 
examples pointing up the problems 
that radio faces in doing the job 
that we really want to do, and which 
apparently the state wishes us to do. 
But we believe that you are eager 
to find the flaws in order: that we 
may both work together to correct 
them. We would like now to tell 
you how our station has worked 
with the schools, and there may be 
some program ideas included which 
you can use. 


Every fall, WHOP presents a 13- 
week series of “Junior Quiz” pro- 
grams. Seven high schools in our 
area have representatives on each 


Turn to Page 29 





CENTENNIAL CLUB 


In the following districts ALL of the teachers have enrolled in BOTH KEA 


and NEA for the 1956-57 year: 


County County 
Anderson Kenton 
Ballard Lee 
Barren Lincoln 
Bourbon Livingston 
Boyle Logan 
Bracken McCracken 
Breathitt McCreary 
Breckinridge Madison 
Bullitt Marshall 
Caldwell Mason 
Campbell Montgomery 
Carlisle Oldham 
Carroll Pike 
Carter Pulaski 
Daviess Robertson 
Estill Scott 
Fleming Simpson 
Franklin Spencer 
Grant Taylor 
Green Todd 
Hardin Trigg 
Harlan Trimble 
Jessamine Wayne 


KE 


One Hundred Per Cent 
in the One Hundredth Year 


Independent Independent 
Bardstown Hazard 
Beechwood Jenkins 
Bellevue London 
Benton Maysville 
Berea Middlesboro 
Carrollton — 

. wensboro 
Central City Padesah 
Cloverport Pembroke 
Cold Spring Richmond 
Corbin Russell 
Dawson Springs Russellville 
Earlington Science Hill 
Elizabethtown Shelbyville 
Falmouth Somerset 
Ft. Campbell Springfield 
Ft. Knox Stanford 
Ft. Thomas Stearns 
Frankfort U. K. College 
Georgetown of Education 
Glasgow West Point 
Greenup Williamstown 


NEA 
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M itchell Davis 


For President 


In compliance with the KEA Con- 
stitution, the Barren County Teach- 
ers Association submits this petition 
in support of the candidacy of 
Mitchell Davis for President of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


As an educator, Mitchell Davis 
has attempted to offer, during his 
ten years as Barren County School 
Superintendent, the advantages of a 
broad curriculum to rural school 
children. He has succeeded in do- 
ing this by consolidation, reducing 
the number of one-room schools 
irom sixty to fifteen. By careful 
planning with the principals, he 
has the consolidated schools of the 
county operating on a uniform sched- 
ule. He was one of the leaders in 
the state in promoting the Minimum 
Foundation Program and he has 
planned the Barren County school 
program so that it has received the 
full benefits of the Minimum Foun- 
dation Law. Largely through his 
efforts, the Barren County school 
system now ranks as one of the 
best in the state. 


Mitchell Davis was born in Bar- 
ren County, Kentucky, the son of 
the late Walter T. and Janie (Lan- 
caster) Davis. He was educated at 
the University of Kentucky, and 
Western Kentucky State College, 
where he received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree in 1939 and his Mas- 
ter’s degree in 1951. 

Mr. Davis taught in the rural 
schools of Barren County from 1930 
to 1937, and was Attendance Su- 
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pervisor of the same county from 
1937 to 1942. He served in the 
Kentucky State Department of Edu- 
cation from 1942 to 1946 as As- 
sistant Director of Census and At- 
tendance. He was a special teacher 
at Western Kentucky State College 
during nine summer sessions. Since 
1946 he has been the Superintendent 
of Barren County Schools. 

Mr. Davis is active in all phases 
of education. He is a director of 
the Kentucky Education Association. 
He is on the Board of Managers and 
is also Chairman of Legislation of 
the Third District and of the Ken- 
tucky Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. He is past president of the 
Third District Education Associa- 
tion, and past president of the Ken- 
tucky Association of Colleges, Sec- 
ondary, and Elementary Schools. 


Mr. Davis is also a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Ad- 
visory Council on Public Education 
in Kentucky. The educational or- 
ganizations with which he is affil- 
iated and active include KEA, The 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Kentucky Association 
of School Administrators, National 
Association of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, National Edu- 
cation Association (life member) 
and Kentucky Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Mr. Davis is active in many civic 
organizations also. He is a member 
of the Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
merce; director and vice president of 
the Rotary Club of Glasgow, and a 
member of the Barren County Farm 


Bureau. He is a Mason and a 
Shriner. 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis (Cloteen 


Howard) have four children: Lou 
Mae and Shelby Jean, both students 
at Western Kentucky State College, 
and Jerry H. and Terry C., attending 
high school in Glasgow. Mr. Davis 
is a member of the Baptist Church 
in Glasgow, and is past president of 
his Sunday school class. 

Because of his excellent qualifica- 
tions and his fine record of service 
to education in Kentucky, we recom- 
mend the election of Mitchell Davis 






Petitions for 












to the office of President of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


Wayne J. McKibbin, President 


Barren County Teachers Association 


For First 
Vice-President 


Council of the 










The Executive 










































Northern Kentucky Education As) § 
sociation is sponsoring Miss Vir: inia a 
Murrell as candidate for the oflice § "® 
of first vice-president of KEA for wn 
the year 1957-1958. e 
Miss Murrell, a native of Somer- yeal 
set and the supervisor of music in pres 
the schools of Bellevue, is prominent § to s 
in religious and educational circles. § stat 
She is a member of the First Chris. V 
tian Church of Somerset and the di- va 
rector of the choir of the Bellevue los 
Christian Church. She holds a BS. § ag 
degree in music from the University 9 o¢ 5 
of Kentucky and an M.A. degree Kine 
tinue 
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from Columbia University. She is 7. 
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president of the Kentucky Music 
Educators Association and the chair- 
man of the Northern Kentucky Music 
Educators Association. 

Other organizations of which Miss 
Murrell is an active member are 
American Association of University 
Women, Mortar Board, Delta Zeta 
social sorority and Phi Beta (na- 
tional professional fraternity of 
music and speech). During the past 
year, Miss Murrell was a delegate to 
the NEA Convention and the na- 
tional TEPS Conference. She is a 
member of the Centennial Commit- 
tee for KEA. With her present 
year's experience as second vice- 
president of KEA, she is ably fitted 
to serve as first vice-president of the 
state organization. ; 

Virginia Murrell’s interests are 
broad and her enthusiasm is bound- 
less. She has devoted her time 
and efforts unstintedly to the needs 
of KEA and to the duties that have 
devolved upon her, and she will con- 
tinue to do so. 

We solicit your support of her as 
candidate for the office of first vice- 
president of KEA. 


Ruth Sitton, NKEA President 

W. L. Knuckles, Vice-President 

Opal Vincent, Second Vice-President 

J. A. Caywood, Secretary-Treasurer 

E. G. Traylor, Vinco Moore, R. B. 
Cartmell, Directors 


Sara Rives, KEA Director 


Committees 


President Elizabeth Dennis has ap- 
pointed the following committees to 
serve during the annual convention 
in April: 

Credentials Committee—Joe Cau- 
dill, Jackson, Chairman; Mrs. Doro- 
thy Conley, Wheelwright; Sara 
Thomas, University School, Lexing- 
ton; Ruby Carter, Harlan; O. F. 
Brown, Louisville; Holland Rose. 
Benton; Bradford Mutchler, Bowling 
Green; Newton S. Thomas, Horse 
Cave. 

Resolutions Committee — Ralph 
Woods, Murray, Chairman; William 
Ball, Williamsburg; Pat Wear, 
Berea; Mrs. Virgie Craft, Winches- 
ter; Ted Crosthwaite, Bardstown; 
Mrs; Agnes Duncan, Louisville. 
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For Second 
Vice-President 


The teachers of Henderson, in 
keeping with the provisions of the 
Constitution of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, hereby submit 
the name of Mrs. Edna Lindle for 
the office of Second Vice-President 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion for the year 1957-58. They ask 
that the Executive Secretary of the 
Kentucky Education Association pub- 
lish this petition in the March issue 
of the Kentucky School Journal. 


Over a period of years, Mrs. 
Lindle has proved her willingness 
to work unselfishly for the welfare 
of the schools of our State. Her 
professional service covers the elect- 
ed offices of: one year as presi- 
dent of the Henderson Education As- 
sociation, three years as secretary 
and two years as president of the 
KEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and her present term as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Teachers Retirement System. 


Upon an appointive basis she has: 
served on the Governor’s Committee 
for Handicapped Children; appeared 
three times on the program of the 
National Education Association; at- 
tended three regional TEPS confer- 
ences; represented Kentucky in the 
White House Conference on Educa- 





Mrs. Edna Lindle 
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Article IV, Section 1, of the Consti- 
tution of the Kentucky Education 
Association reads in part as follows: 
“Any local education association or 
group of twenty-five members of 
the Kentucky Education Association 
may show intention of sponsoring 
candidates for President and two 
Vice Presidents by signing a peti- 
tion, preparing a_ biographical 
sketch, submitting a picture, and 
sending these to the Executive Sec- 
retary prior to January 25 and 
same shall be published in the 
March issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal. Nominations for these 
officers shall be made from the 
floor of the Delegate Assembly on 
the day preceding the time of 
voting. 
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tion in Washington, D. C.; partici- 
pated twice in KEA Conferences in 
each of the eleven KEA districts; 
worked in five of the KEA Leader- 
ship Conferences. 


At the same time, she has served 
the civic organizations of her com- 
munity as president of the Hender- 
son Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club and as treasurer of the 
Henderson League of Women Voters. 

She started her teaching career in 
her native county of Webster. After 
teaching there for seven years, she 
taught for two years each in the 
Morganfield and Breckinridge County 
school systems. For the past thir- 
teen years she has taught mathe- 
matics in the Henderson High 
School. A graduate of Western Ken- 
tucky State College, Mrs. Lindle will 
complete the requirements for her 
M.A. degree at Indiana University in 
August. 

In view of the valuable service 
Mrs. Lindle has performed to the 
cause of education on the local, state, 
and national levels, we wish to rec- 
ommend her to you, the teachers of 
Kentucky, as one who will serve well 
in the office of Second Vice-Presi- 
dent during our next association 
year. 

Mrs. Clyde Shaver, President 

Henderson Education Association 


Stanley Johnson, Superintendent 
Henderson Public Schools 


Russell Below, Principal 
Henderson High School 
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Easter Seal Program 
Aids Hard-of-Hearing 


I“ Dean McElroy was a Louisville 
sixth-grader before she learned 
to use a telephone. 

And according to her teacher, Mrs. 
Lutishia Sinton, Iva might never 
have had use for a telephone, with- 
out the help of a hearing aid which 
changed her completely. 

“In the months since she received 
her aid, Iva’s grades improved, her 
interest in school and class activi- 
ties increased, and she became popu- 
lar. The aid brought her out, and 
she became a very different girl from 
the shy, self-conscious and disinter- 
ested student she had been,” Mrs. 
Sinton said. 

Mrs. Sinton helped Iva learn to 
use a telephone, something which 
had been a silent instrument to the 
little girl earlier. The teacher helped 
in other ways also. She told Iva’s 
classmates at Mary D. Hill School 
about hearing aids and hearing it- 
self, using a large model human ear 
to teach. Each classmate tried on 
Iva’s hearing aid. 

The result—Iva became the “queen 
of her class,” and the aid became 
something wonderful. 

This story had its happy ending 
because of a program being carried 
out by the Kentucky Society for 
Crippled Children (the state’s Easter 
Seal society), and the Division of 
Education for Exceptional Children 
in the Department of Education. 


In a growing number of counties, 
youngsters whose families are medi- 
cally indigent are receiving hearing 
examinations, hearing aids and edu- 
cational help under this program. It 
is a step toward filling one of the 
biggest gaps in Kentucky public and 
voluntary services for the physically 
handicapped—that of care and edu- 
cation for the hard of hearing. 

Since September, 1956, a full-time 
professional has been employed 
through the Division of Education 
for Exceptional Children to channel 
school-age children with hearing loss 
to qualified professional personnel 
for examinations, hearing aid evalua- 
tions and clinical training or therapy. 

CONNIE COURTEAU is director of 


Public Relations for the Kentucky So- 
ciety for Crippled Children. 
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If a hearing aid is necessary, it is 
provided, financed by the Kentucky 
Society for Crippled Children upon 
Division approval. 

Close follow-up help is available 
from the Division hearing supervi- 
sor, Mrs. Estelle Coakley, who was 
employed last fall by the Department 
of Education through a two-year So- 
ciety grant made for that purpose. 


Mrs. Coakley visits each child’s 
school superintendent, principal, past 
and present teachers, parents, and 
the youngster himself, to find the ex- 
tent of the child’s problems and abili- 
ties in education, adjustment and 
speech, and to determine what train- 
ing he needs in learning to get the 
most from his hearing aid, to pro- 
gress educationally, and to overcome 
any hearing-caused speech handicap. 


She works with parents and teach- 
ers, helping them help the child, de- 
veloping an education program if the 
child is behind, and showing how to 
help the child with lip-reading or 
auditory training. Sometimes the 
educational aid may go as far as 
mapping out individual lesson plans 
for a teacher. 


A teacher may start the process of 
procuring hearing services by re- 
questing that her superintendent con- 
tact the Division. 


Teachers may also have use 
of large-type books or typewriters 
for visually-handicapped students 
through the Division. Requests 
again should be made through the 
local superintendent. 


The books and typewriters are 
part of a Division loan pool in its 
fourth year of operation under an- 
other Kentucky Society Easter Seal 
grant. 

Funds to support these services are 
raised by the annual Easter Seal ap- 
peal, this year occurring March 21 to 
April 21. ; 

These programs are but a part of 
the Kentucky Society’s set of related 
services to the physically handi- 
capped, which includes medical and 
hospital care, therapies, education 
and recreation for those impaired by 
disease, accidents and deformities. 


Iva Dean and Teacher 





My School Problem 


Every student has his days, but | 
have approximately one hundred and 
eighty of them. Mr. Simmons (bus 
driver and teacher) and his early 
morning hours is my problem. No 
teacher should come into a pupil’s 
life at seven o’clock in the morning. 
The sun isn’t even up. I stand by 
the roadside with one eye shut and 
the other drooping, half frozen, wait- 
ing for the “yellow monster” to ap- 
pear. 

For years I have had the distinc- 
tion of being the first Caverna stu- 
dent to board the school bus. At 
this time, most students are just 
throwing the covers back. ‘They 
have one whole hour to get things 
out of their systems. Books are 
never where you know they, were 
put! Breakfast is not just what you 
want and something is always wrong 
with the clothes proposition. | am 
too sleepy while getting ready to en- 
joy these pleasures. While others 
are enjoying pandemonium, my good 
behavior must be in effect as I am 
having a bus tour over Hart County 
at that time. 

The school day ends for me at 
four-thirty in the afternoon when 
Mr. Simmons again opens the door 
to let me off. Little does he know 
that his life is in danger. I am so 
hungry that I feel like a cannibal. 

I hope I can make it for two 
years, two months and two days 
longer. 


—Sarah Lynn England 
Caverna High School 
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ADVANCING 


VOLUME | 


Educated Teachers Represent A Large Investment 


Teacher Preparation 


Equals $388 Million 


Training — The 23 thousand 
teachers employed in Kentucky pub- 
lic schools this year have 97 thou- 
sand years of college preparation. 
The teachers this year have 10 thou- 
sand more years of college prepara- 
tion than the teachers had two years 
ago. The teachers employed this 
year have invested in their prepara- 
tion the equivalent of $388 million 
dollars. This is the investment they 
have made themselves and with the 
aid of their parents in addition to 
what the state has appropriated for 
teacher education. The amount of 
this investment in preparation by 
the teachers this year is an increase 
of $61 million over the investment 
made by teachers of two years ago. 

Here is a measure of the increase 
in amount of preparation over a pe- 
riod of three years: In 1954-55 
teachers had a total of 82 thousand 
years of college training, in 1955-56 
the total was 85 thousand years; and 
in 1956-57 the total was 97 thousand 


years. 


Costs—The cost of attending col- 
lege one year represents the equiva- 
lent of $4,000. The actual cost to a 
student and his parents for college 
attendance is equivalent to at least 
$1,000. To this should be added 
$3,000 per year which he could be 
earning if he were not in school. 
A check of employed personnel in a 
factory shows that persons with the 
equivalent of two years high school 
earned $2,188 for nine months work, 
and high school graduates earned 
$3,182 for nine months. Since 
those who prepare for teaching are 
high school graduates when they. en- 
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ter college, $3,000 per year seemed 
to be a very low estimate of what he 
might earn if he should work. 

A person who dedicates himself 
to teaching has invested the equiva- 
lent of $16,000 before he graduates 
from college and gets a teaching cer- 
tificate. 


Education standing—These 23 
thousand teachers include the fol- 





Teacher Education 
Continues for Many 


Approximately 6 thousand teach- 
ers attended summer school in 1956 
and completed 150 years of addi- 
tional college work. The investment 
made by the teachers was the equiva- 
lent of 6 million dollars. Another 
1,164 teachers completed 109 years 
of college work in off-campus classes 
with an investment equivalent to 436 
thousand dollars. Still another group 
of 4,106 teachers took 513 years of 
college work in evening and Satur- 
day classes with an _ investment 
equivalent to two million dollars. 

The teacher continues -his prepara- 
tion. He has to set aside a portion 
of his own income for that purpose. 
The teacher prepares young people 
for all of the world’s tasks and if he 
does this well he must continue to 


educate himself. 


I N 





Information Please 


The facts upon which this 
third Report Card are based 
came from classroom teachers, 
superintendents, local school sys- 
tems, office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Teach- 
er Retirement System, education- 
al consultants, officers of pro- 
fessional organizations, colleges 
and through personal contacts. 
Every fact can be documented. 











KENTUCKY 


NUMBER 3 


lowing number in each training 

level: 

Almost 15 in each 100 have 5 or 
more years of college preparation 

46 in each 100 have 4 to 5 years of 
college preparation 

14 in each 100 have 3 to 4 years of 
college preparation 

19 in each 100 have only 2 to 3 
years of college preparation 

6 in each 100 have less than 2 years 
of college preparation 
This year 60 teachers in each 100 

have 4 or more years of college 

training, while last year only 58 in 

each 100 had reached this level. 
The typical high school pupil has 

a teacher with one more year of col- 

lege preparation than does the typical 

elementary pupil. 


Kentucky Teachers 
Not “Rolling Stones’’ 


Teachers are not rolling stones, 
as some people think when they find 
that a good teacher has left for a 
more satisfactory place to work. 
Most teachers do not like to roam. 

The question was examined by a 
group of teachers in the central part 
of Kentucky in 1956. The study 
covered teachers in county and city 
systems in the mountains and the 
Bluegrass area. Two out of every 
five teachers are still in the same 
system in which they began teach- 
ing. Another one-third of the teach- 
ers have taught in only two systems. 

In other words, 70 out of each 100 
teachers have never taught in more 
than two systems. The record is bet- 
ter in county systems than in inde- 
pendent systems, since a total of 54 
out of each 100 teachers in county 
systems have never left the system in 
which they began teaching. 





These Are Our Teachers... 


Who Is A Teacher? 


The teacher, as we all think of 
him, is the person who works di- 
rectly with the child in a classroom 
situation. “Teacher” in its broad 
sense may be any person who is re- 
quired to have a certificate and who 
works in the school program. These 
include classroom teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, visiting teachers, 
counselors, personnel workers, and 
other professional workers. When 
we are talking about a person who 
works with children in the classroom 
we say “classroom teacher.” This 
Report Card is about the “classroom 
teacher” and other “teachers” listed 
above. Our first concern is the class- 
room teacher. 

The supervisors, principals, teach- 
ers and other professional workers 
make up the educational team. We 
are all concerned with the kinds of 
persons who make up this team, how 
well prepared they are, and what 
they do. 

Most of the principals and super- 
visors have master’s degrees. This 
means that they have been to col- 
lege at least five years. Many others 
have had graduate work but less than 
five years of college. Others have 
had more than five years of college. 
None of this group has had less 
than four years of college. 

Only a very small percentage of 
high school teachers have attended 
college less than four years. The 
typical or average high school teach- 
er has about five-sixths of a year of 
graduate work beyond the A.B. de- 
gree. 

The elementary (or graded school) 
teachers as a group do not have as 
much college preparation as high 
school teachers. Many have com- 
pleted four years of college but the 
average teacher has slightly more 


Art class adds to Campbell County High 
School program. 
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than three and two-thirds years of 
college preparation. 


Professional Growth 


Of Teachers 

At least 18,000 teachers in Ken- 
tucky are active as members of the 
teaching profession. Professional 
activities are on the teachers’ own 
time and at their own expense. Each 
of these teachers gives an average of 
at least two hours each month to 
meetings, conferences, committees, 
and workshops toward improving 
himself and his profession. This is 
24 hours each year. This means 
that 432 thousand hours are spent 
each year by 18,000 teachers on 
their own time and expense, toward 
making themselves better teachers. 
No college credit is involved in these 
activities. If they spent that time in 
extra employment for pay, they could 
earn an additional million dollars. 

Seven thousand of these teachers 
attend regional meetings on their 
own time and at their own expense. 
This helps them to become better 
teachers. 

More than 22,000 teachers are 
members of the Kentucky Education 
Association. In 145 districts every 
teacher is a member of KEA. Near- 
ly 12,700 are members of the Na- 
tional Education Association, with 
all teachers in 92 systems as mem- 
bers. There are 198 local educa- 
tion associations in Kentucky. These 
hold many meetings after hours. 

Superintendents, principals, super- 
visors and teachers are members of 
such state and national organizations 
as the Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Departments of Elementary 
School Principals, and Secondary 
School Principals, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, and Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 

These organizations are dedicated 
to the education of children. 


Morale Is High 


Things look brighter to more 
teachers this year than last year. 
Superintendents were asked whether 
teacher morale is higher this year 
than last year. Answers from 102 
counties and 88 independent systems 
shows that morale is higher than 
last year. In the other systems, the 


morale is about what it was last year, 

Information indicates that six out 
of every seven superintendents 
thought salaries are still too J/ow; 
one of each seven thought salaries 
were about what they should be. All 
indicated that salary was the prin. 
cipal reason for improved morale 
among teachers, but they still lay: be- 


hind salaries in border states. 


Teacher and supervisor work with com- 
munity in repairing school. 
Job Happiness Essential 


Teachers go into school systems to 
teach when they can be happy in the 
job. Better salaries attract about 
one in four of the teachers who 
change jobs. There are other things 
than salary which attract teachers. 
A study was made in 1956 to find 
some of the reasons teachers are at- 
tracted to certain schools. One out 
of seven said that good teaching 
equipment and teaching supplies was 
important. One-third of the teach- 
ers said the greater promise of per- 
sonal and social satisfaction was an 
important attraction. One in six 
who took new jobs said it gave him 
the opportunity to teach in the grade 
or subject field he liked best. Forty 
out of each 100 were attracted by 
home ties. 

Money is a must. It is necessary 
if teachers are to live at the level 
they are expected to live. But good 
salaries do not keep _ overloaded 
teachers. Essential teaching materi- 
als, social recognition, personal hap- 
piness, and the grade or subject field 
suited to his preparation, must g0 
along with salary. Teachers are peo- 
ple. They need money so they cap 
live and do things other people do. 
They need money to enable them to 
continue their education. Teachers. 
like others, want job happiness. 
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More Teachers Still Needed 
For Kentucky’s Children 


Many New Teachers 


Approximately 140,000 children in 
Kentucky this year have classroom 
teachers who were not their teachers 
last year. Several things contributed 
to this condition. About 3,400 
teachers left the school systems where 
they were teaching and found jobs 
in other systems. Some went to 
other systems in Kentucky, and 
some went to systems in other states. 
The desire to find a more satisfac- 
tory position, no doubt, caused them 
to move. Their places had to be 
filled by other teachers new to the 
classrooms. - 

New services were added in many 
school systems which required addi- 
tional teachers. School enrollments 
increased in some systems ‘causing 
a need for more teachers. In sev- 
eral systems the number of pupils 
per teacher was reduced to about 
30, bringing a need for still more 
teachers. For all these reasons there 
were about 1,300 new teachers added. 

When we combine the 3,400 re- 
placements for those who left their 
positions with 1,300 positions which 
have been added, we have 4,700 new 
to the system this year. 


The new teacher problem is gen- 
uinely acute in about 31 percent of 
the counties and 47 per cent of the 
independent districts. In this group 
of districts, 20 to 50 teachers out of 
each 100 teachers are new this year. 
In six counties and 19 independent 
districts, one-third of the children 
have new teachers this year. 


Overcrowding Not Ended 


Regardless of the great progress 
during 1956, there are still 8,999 
classes in the schools with more than 
30 pupils enrolled. These facts are 
based on information received from 
superintendents in December, 1956, 
and January, 1957. There are 7,010 
of these overloaded classes in county 
school systems and 1,989 in inde- 
pendent systems. There are 5,021 
of these classes in elementary grades 
and 3,979 in the high schools. Un- 
der the Foundation Program Law 
there should be only 27 pupils in 
average daily attendance per teach- 
et with an enrollment of 30 pupils 
per teacher. 
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The first Report Card sent out in 
November said about 1,000 addi- 
tional classrooms have been added. 
The figures here show that many 
more classrooms are still needed. In- 
formation from superintendents in- 
dicates that the lack of enough class- 
rooms and the inability to get enough 
qualified teachers stand in the way 
of reducing the overload in many 
classrooms. 

The number of overloaded classes 
is probably due to one or more of 
several reasons. These reasons are: 
There are not enough classrooms; 
there are not enough qualified teach- 
ers; teacher loads not being equi- 
tably distributed; classroom facili- 
ties not being used efficiently. All 
the causes should be given attention. 

The Foundation Program did not 
solve all the educational problems, 
but raised many other problems. It 
laid the foundation for excellent 
schools. Learning conditions can 
help to improve learning. A good 
school room, a good teacher, ade- 
quate teaching supplies and equip- 
ment and an alert group of citizens 
will take us further along the road. 


More Supervisors Needed 


In addition to the 107 supervisors 
now employed in county systems and 
52 in independent systems, an addi- 
tional 92 general supervisors, spe- 
cial supervisors and counselors are 
needed by county and independent 
systems. These include the follow- 
ing: County school systems need 4 
more supervisors of music, 4 super- 
visors of art, 30 general supervisors, 
and 24 counselors in the guidance 
program. Independent systems still 
need 3 art supervisors, 15 general su- 
pervisors, and 10 counselors for the 
guidance program. 

Each superintendent indicated that 
such persons would be employed if 
they could be found, and the funds 
would permit. 


More Teachers Needed 


More special services are needed, 
according to reports from superin- 
tendents of local school systems. This 
means that teachers prepared to 
render these services are needed. A 


total of 332 teachers are needed in 
ten special fields. These persons 
would be employed if they were 
available and funds would permit. 

More Art teachers are needed in 
36 county and 24 independent sys- 
tems. 

More Band teachers are needed in 
8 county and 8 independent sys- 
tems. 

More Industrial Arts teachers are 
needed in 25 county and 15 inde- 
pendent systems. 

More Librarians are needed in 15 
county and 16 independent systems. 

More Music teachers are needed in 
56 county and 16 independent sys- 
tems. 

More Physical Education teach- 
ers are needed in 12 county systems. 

More Shop teachers are needed in 
6 county and 5 independent systems. 

More Special Education teachers 
are needed in 2 county and 12 in- 
dependent systems. 

More Mathematics teachers are. 
needed in 6 county systems. 

‘More Science teachers are needed 
in 12 county and 12 independent 
systems. 


Teachers Get Help 


Vigorous steps have been taken 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and by local superintendents to 
provide supervisory help to teachers 
—especially to new teachers. Steps 
have been taken to release more of 
the time of well-prepared principals 
so they can help teachers in their 
schools. The 1956-57 Public School 
Directory shows that 73 county 
school systems have employed a to- 
tal of 107 general and special super- 
visors, and that 22 independent 
school systems have employed a total 
of 53 general and special supervisors. 

All general and special super- 
visors and all supervising princi- 
pals have professional qualifications 
based on graduate study. 





Lexington principal and teachers work 
together on project. 


In-Service Education Continues 


Teachers continue to train in serv- 
ice as they work with children. Re- 
ports from superintendents in Jan- 
uary, 1957, indicate that in 142 of 
the 221 school systems all the teach- 
ers are participating in organized 
in-service programs. There are 92 
county and 49 independent school 
systems in this group. Teachers 
believe that they must grow on the 
job if they are to serve children ef- 
fectively. 

These reports from superintend- 
ents are confirmed by other infor- 
mation received from consultants in 
in-service education from the State 
Department of Education. Here are 
two illustrations. 

Harry Banks, consultant for In- 
service Education in Southeastern 
Kentucky, thinks there is real prog- 
ress in that region in the in-service 
education program. He points out 
that 19 school systems in his region 
are involving classroom teachers and 
laymen in planning education for 
children. At least 21 of the sys- 
tems hold all-day conferences prior 
to opening school. Administrators, 
teachers, and laymen helped set up 
the programs of action. By the end 
of December, 1956, a total of 29 sys- 
tems had well-organized in-service 
programs to improve the schools. 

During the fall, representatives 
from 11 school systems met with rep- 
resentatives from Berea College. 
Eastern Kentucky State College and 
the State Department of Education. 
Their purpose was to share problems 
and to plan their solution. 


Teachers in 16 school systems in 
the Southeastern region have at- 
tempted to improve communications 
among themselves by issuing news- 
letters and bulletins about what is 
happening. This project has lent vi- 
tality to the school programs. 

Frank Vittitow, In-service Consult- 
ant for Northeastern Kentucky, gives 
good reports on the activities of 
teachers in that region. His report 
includes a total of 32 school sys- 
tems, 18 counties and 14 independ- 
ent systems. Teachers in each sys- 
tem have a well-organized in-service 
program and are busy trying to im- 
prove the schools. The story of how 
a system works toward in-service 
education may be illustrated by a 
typical system: 

The report says, in part, “An in- 
service committee, made up of su- 
perintendent, principals and super- 
visors, meets from time to time to 
look at the instructional program. 
An all-day in-service day has been 
held in each system this year on in- 
structional materials. Surveys have 
been made of instruction to deter- 
mine areas of grading, promotion, 
reporting, objectives, methods, cur- 
riculum, materials, and public rela- 
tions needs of the system. There is 
a full-time supervisor in the system.” 

This illustrates roughly what takes 
place in every system which has an 
in-service program involving all the 
teachers. 

Similar programs are underway in 
Western, Southcentral and Northcen- 
tral Kentucky. In fact, in Kentucky. 


all over, the in-service programs are 
underway, and involve practically 
all the teachers. 


Administrators Are Busy 

Every educational worker in the 
public schools is busier than ever. 
This includes the staff of the State 
Department of Education, superin- 
tendents of local school systems, 
board members, supervisors, prin- 
cipals and teachers. They are all 
working as a team to improve learn- 
ing conditions for the children. 

There have been at least seven 
state-wide meetings of one or more 
of these groups to improve organi 
zation and administration. An ag- 
gregate of 2,200 have met for at least 
4,400 days during the school year. 
They were trying to make the schools 
serve better the needs of children. 

In addition to the large state-wide 
meetings, there are many commit- 
tees of the Advisory Council on Pub- 
lic Education working continuously 
on special problems. All of this is 
an attempt to answer this question: 
“What can we do to make the schools 
do a better job?” There is no let- 
up on the part of those who work in 
the schools. 


Montgomery County superintendent con- 
fers with his principals. 
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Do You Know Emma Agnes? 


Last September, Emma Agnes 
Butcher enrolled in the freshman 
class at Morehead State College 
under the sponsorship of the Ken- 
tucky Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Her field is teacher train- 
ing and she is the first recipient of 
the Mary Lathram Scholarship Fund. 
Now that Emma Agnes has spent 
her first half-year in college, we 
thought you might like to know 
something about her and hear the 
latest reports of her progress. 

She lives at John’s Creek, Pike 
County, and is a graduate of Van 
Lear High School. While she was 
in high school she walked about five 
miles to school every day. She was 
the secretary and treasurer of her 
class and was awarded the Valedic- 
torian Medal when she graduated. 

At home she lives with her wid- 
owed mother, Mrs. Carlis Butcher, 
and two sisters and a brother. She 
isa member of the Church of Christ 
and attends Bible school and church 
regularly. 

She chose teaching because she en- 
joys working with young people, and 
she hopes to teach in high school. 

The professors at Morehead re- 
port good work of Emma Agnes. She 
is serious as a student and is dili- 
gently applying herself to prepare 
for a teaching career. 





Emma Agnes Butcher 
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This is a good time for all of us 
to look back on our freshman year 
and realize that it wasn’t always easy. 
An occasional card or letter would 
be welcome, if Emma Agnes is a 
typical freshman. Those boxes of 
cookies from home were pleasant sur- 
prises, too, remember? Let’s re- 
member that the sponsorship of a 
scholarship student doesn’t stop with 
a check to the fund but that it may 
continue in many ways throughout 
the year. 


Scholarship Fund 


By next September the Mary 
Lathram Scholarship Fund will need 
approximately $500, in addition to 
the amount it now has. This is the 
time for local associations to be look- 
ing ahead and planning to include a 
contribution in the budget. 

At a Classroom Teacher meeting 
in Washington this past summer, 
Margaret Stevenson discussed items 
that are generally included in local 
CTA budgets. She told the teachers 
who were in the meeting that con- 
tributions to the Donald Dushane 
Fund should be kept small. There 
is a large amount in the treasury 
and local contributions should be 
made just to keep the fund active. 
The same thing is true of the Over- 
seas Relief. However, the Scholar- 
ship Fund is in need of a great deal 
of money immediately. We would 
like to suggest that all associations 
make as generous contributions as 
possible before next year and for the 
following several years in order to 
build up a secure backlog. We sug- 
gest this substitution for funds which 
are not in dire need of money at 
the present time. Individual con- 
tributions are always accepted and 
may be mailed to Mrs: Edna Lindle, 
Henderson, Kentucky. 


CTA Breakfast 


This year the Department of Class- 
room Teachers is having a breakfast 
in the Oak Room of the Sheraton- 
Seelbach on Friday morning of the 
KEA Convention. Breakfast will be 
served at 8:30 and a business meet- 
ing will be held afterward. 

—Hattie Page Glenn 





Youth Talent Show 
Invites Teachers 


Fifty door prizes will be offered 
to Kentucky teachers who attend the 
1957 Youth Talent Exhibit, which 
will be held at the Jefferson County 
Armory in Louisville during the 
dates of the spring meeting of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 

The second annual Youth Talent 
Exhibit, comprising work of stu- 
dents in Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
and Clark and Floyd Counties, In- 
diana, opens on April 7 and runs 
through April 13. It is sponsored 
by The Courier-Journal and The 
Louisville Times in cooperation with 
recreation departments in Louisville, 
Jefferson County, New Albany, Jef- 
fersonville and Clarksville. 


The Exhibit consists of 15 classi- 
fications, each of which is divided 
into four groups. It is open to stu- 
dents in the Falls Cities area between 
12 and 19 years old. 


Classifications include architectur- 
al and structural design, ceramics 
and sculpture, creative writing, draw- 
ing and painting, graphic arts, handi- 
crafts, metal work, models, musical 
compositions and arrangements, na- 
tural history, needlecraft, photog- 
raphy, sewing, science and shop 
woodwork. 

The April issue of The Journal 
will carry a coupon which can be 
dropped in a box at the entrance to 
the Youth Talent Exhibit. Drawings 
will be held after the Exhibit closes 
and prizes awarded to the 50 win- 
ners. Prizes will be mailed to the 
winning teachers. 
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First Newsletter Mailed 


Our organization is continuing to 
grow. So much is going on. among 
elementary principals and elementary 
schools over the state that the need 
of a Newsletter was felt to be urgent. 
The Newsletter should have reached 
you in February. We hope you re- 
ceived your copy and enjoyed read- 
ing it. This Newsletter was mailed 
only to those who are members of 
the DESP. We hope to get out a 
second issue before this school year 
closes. 

We have the following ahead of 
us: (1) to get our study project 
plan going strong, (2) to complete 
our study of certification require- 
ments for elementary principals, (3) 
the National Conference of Elemen- 
tary School Principals in Cincinnati 
on March 24-27, and (4) our an- 
nual meeting during the KEA Con- 
vention. 

Now that we have made a begin- 
ning, let us all resolve that we will 
keep the Newsletter a real medium 
of communication. We also want 
to keep this column going strong. 
NEWS is the life-blood of any or- 
ganization’s publication. Things are 
happening all over that concern us. 
When you are “in the know” on 
some such activity, drop us a line 
so that we may share it with others. 


Principals, you will find in the 
December issue of The National 
Elementary Principal, the program 
of our annual convention in Cincin- 
nati, March 24-27. Why not join 
us there? 


National Notice 


Here is a quotation from the 
October issue of The National Ele- 
mentary Principal: 

KENTUCKY — This fall, the 
Kentucky DESP is enthusiastical- 
ly launching a far-reaching project 
to upgrade the elementary school 
principalship. Planned as a three- 
year program, the project is be- 
ing underwritten by a state com- 
mittee of the Kellogg Foundation 
which will supply financial and ad- 
visory assistance. 


In the words of the state as- 
sociation, this program is in es- 
sence a plan based on the belief 
that practicing principals, work- 
ing cooperatively, can be helped 
to recognize, define, and work to- 
ward a solution of their own 
most pressing problems. It is a 
grass-roots approach to the im- 
provement of the principal’s “ef- 
fectiveness.” 

The cores of the project will be 
four local study groups, each 
working in a specific area of con- 
cern. Their activities will be car- 
ried out in close cooperation with 
six colleges in the state which 
train elementary school principals. 
Teachers, superintendents, super- 
visors, and others will be called on 
by local study groups for advisory 
assistance. 

Approximately 25 _ principals 
from Kentucky attended the re- 
gional conference for elementary 
school principals at the Sheraton- 
Lincoln Hotel in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, on January 11-12, 1957. The 
conference was on “Preparation 
for the Elementary School Princi- 
palship.” 

This conference was one of 
seven on preparation for the prin- 
cipalship being sponsored by the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, as part of its 
major project to work more close- 
ly with colleges and universities 
to improve programs for prepar- 
ing elementary school principals. 


Ginger Is Candidate 

Our good friend, Dr. Lyman V. 
Ginger, is a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the National Education As- 
sociation. Let’s each of us lend him 
our support. 

Dr. Ginger has been a high school 
teacher, college instructor, and a 
12-grade principal. At the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, he has been Di- 
rector of the Laboratory School, 
Chairman of the Division of Instruc- 
tion and Placement, and Professor of 
Education. He is the only person 
to be elected as President of the 
Kentucky Education Association for 
two successive terms. He has served 
as Second Vice President of NEA, 
on the Executive Committee for two 
years and is now First Vice Presi- 
dent of the NEA. Dr. Ginger is 
Dean of the College of Education 
at the University of Kentucky. 

Recent professional activities — 


First Vice President, NEA; Life 
member of NEA; chairman, Ken. 
tucky Committee on Elementary Edu- 
cation; member of State Advisory 
Committee and Co-ordinator of 
Local Committees on Foundation 
Program of Education; member, Phi 
Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. 

Recent civic and religious activi- 
ties — Member, Governor’s Comimis- 
sion on Adult Education; member, 
Education Committee of Kentucky 
Chamber of Commerce; past Vice. 
President, Lexington YMCA; Sunilay 
school teacher, deacon and elder in 
Presbyterian Church. 

We feel the above fully qualifies 
him for the office he is seeking. 
Let’s all of us give him our seal 
support. 


Annual Luncheon 


The time is near for our annual 
luncheon during KEA. Our lunch. 
eon this year will be on Thursday, 
April 11, at the Audubon Elemeniary 
School, 1051 Hess Lane, Louisville. 
The price of the luncheon is $1.50 
per plate. The reasons for having 
the luncheon at this school are, (1) 
plenty of free parking space, (2) we 
can serve a good lunch for less 
money, and (3) this school is very 
close to the State Fairgrounds where 
Thursday general sessions are being 
held. 

Below is a_ reservation. blank. 
Please mail your reservation and 
$1.50 to Mrs. Mae Dixon, 4304 
Southern Parkway, Louisville 14. 
She will have your ticket at the 
school ready for you to pick up. 

—0O. F. Brown 


RESERVATION BLANK 


Elementary Principals Luncheon 
Price $1.75 


Your name 

Your address. 
Number of persons 
Check or cash enclosed 











A Program of Action 

This was suggested by Dr. T. M. 
Stinnett. Elementary principals 
through their own organization 
should: 

1. Define standards of competen- 
cies for the principalship. 

2. Develop suggested curricula for 
training the principal. 

3. Suggest certification 
ments for principals. 

4. Have some influence on_ the 
kind of institution and quality of 
program which shall prepare princi 
pals. 


require: 
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5. Join with the rest of the profes- 
sional groups who are working on 
the problem of professional stand- 
ards. 


Our State Elementary Principals 
have a committee working on certi- 
fication requirements. They also 
have a representative who is working 
with the Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards group. 


This We Seek 


The Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards organization is 
seeking to obtain the following: 

1. To educate teachers to serve not 
only our nation but also to promote 
intercultural relations and better un- 
derstanding between nations and 
races. 

2. To emphasize the moral and 
spiritual values in education. 

3. To improve both general and 
professional educational experiences 
for teachers. 

4. To select and retain°a much 
greater number of the top young peo- 
ple for the teaching profession. 

5. To provide more and more 
meaningful experiences in which 
prospective teachers may work with 
boys and girls. 

6. To strengthen the accrediting 
procedures in order that teacher edu- 
cation programs may be better and 
that teachers may be more thorough- 
ly prepared for their work. 

Principals, let’s help this organiza- 
tion carry this message to our facul- 
ties. Let’s support the things they 
seek. 


Hews 


No continuation of this column 
would be either proper or adequate 
did it not, in the beginning, extend 
an additional expression of apprecia- 
tion to Gordie Young for his very 
fine article on Kentucky Tenure Law 
which appeared in the February is- 
sue of the Journal. Some aspects of 
the tenure laws in Kentucky have 
been confusing or unfamiliar to 
many of our teachers, and it is the 
feeling of this column that Mr. 
Young’s thorough clarification will 
lead to increased understanding 
among teachers in Kentucky of their 
tights under the Law. 

Articles such as the one by Mr. 
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Young, plus the conscientious con- 
sideration of present administrators 
in our state, have combined with 
other factors to lead us into what 
is probably the most wholesome 
working atmosphere that education 
has enjoyed in this commonwealth. 
The quiet that prevails at the mo- 
ment is apparently an indication of 
a generally harmonious relationship 
between employer and employee, and 
one of the functions of the TAF 
Commission is to do everything in 
its power to maintain and improve 
this relationship. One stated pur- 
pose of the TAF Commission is “a 
careful and continued study of exist- 
ing tenure laws to the end that rec- 
ommendations for improvement in 
them, whenever such appear, may be 


made to the KEA Board of Direc- 


tors.” 


Yet in spite of continued effort on 
the part of nearly everybody con- 
cerned to create and improve equita- 
ble working relationships, there are 
bound to be rough edges occasional- 
ly. Allegations that legal obligations 
have not been fulfilled will arise— 
infrequently, it is to be hoped—and 
such allegations should be dealt with 
as quickly and as directly as pos- 
sible. Sometimes these allegations 
have basis in fact, but more fre- 
quently they crop up as the result 
of a misunderstanding which can, 
with some advice and help, be 
cleared up. Unfortunately, the indi- 
vidual who feels that he has been 
wronged does not always know how 
to proceed in order to get such as- 
sistance. 


There are several steps that any 
KEA member—not one holding an 
emergency certificate, ,however—can 
take. One sub-section’ of the TAF 
Commission policy reads that “mem- 
bers of the Commission also stand 
ready to act as consultants in an ad- 
visory capacity for the welfare of 
any member of the teaching profes- 
sion in the State of Kentucky.” Some 
assistance, then, can be sought on a 
purely unofficial basis from any 
member of the Commission, most 
logically the one nearest in residence 
to you. However, it would be wise 
to remember that no Commission 
member regards himself as an au- 
thority on tenure law, and all of 
them have expressed a reluctance to 
discuss, individually, any personal 
problem in detail, since no one of 
them feels he is in position to ex- 


press an authoritative opinion on a 
moot point. 


Much better procedure would be 
to request an informal investigation, 
which request may be made of the 
Executive Secretary of KEA by ei- 
ther the complaining party or the 
Chairman of the TAF Commission. 
If evidence presented at this infor- 
mal hearing seems to justify, a for- 
mal investigation may be initiated. 
Or, if the seriousness of the situa- 
tion is apparent from the beginning, 
a formal investigation may be re- 
quested at the outset. A formal in- 
vestigation is undertaken by the 
Commission only on the written re- 
quest of the Executive Secretary of 
KEA, or on the written request of 
the injured party’s local association, 
or on the written request of the 
party himself. In any event the 
complaining party, or parties, shall 
deposit a single fee of $20.00 at the 
time of the request. 


As one can readily see, the ma- 
chinery for handling tenure prob- 
lems has been set in motion by KEA 
and this machinery has been func- 
tioning for almost three years. 


Annual Meeting 


The ,annual meeting of the TAF 
Commission will be in the Seelbach 
Hotel, April 12, 1957, from 8:00 to 
10:00 a.M. There will be an open 
session from 9:00 to 10:00 a.m., 
this time being set aside in order 
that members of the Commission 
may talk with anyone who may have 
a problem to bring before them. A 
more specific announcement of this 
meeting as to time and place will 
appear in the April issue of the 
Journal. 


KAFTA NEWS 


State Officers Meet 


Three of the State FTA officers, 
Ruth Rankin, Evelyn Steele, and 
Barbara Glass met with KEA Presi- 
dent Dennis at a luncheon in Lex- 
ington, January 19. The State FTA 
budget for the coming year was out- 
lined and discussed. 


A luncheon was planned for Feb- 
ruary 9, at which time Miss Dennis, 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine and a KEA 
staff member would meet with the 
State FTA officers to set up qualifi- 
cations for the Lillian Lehman 
Award. 

Turn to Page 36 
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N. O. KIMBLER 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I have Social Security on 
account of my husband’s work. Can 
I retire and draw Social Security be- 
fore he retires? 

A. No, not now. After he is 72 
if he has not retired, you and he 
may be able to receive retirement 
checks from Social Security even 
though he continues to work. 

2. Q. I have reached the age of 
70. Ten years ago I began teaching 
in Kentucky. I had taught in sev- 
eral states and I transferred to Ken- 
tucky 16 years ago. How will my re- 
tirement be figured? 

A. Eight of the years prior to 
July 1, 1941, will be prior service, 
and have a value of 1% per year of 
your average prior service salary for 
the last five years of that service. 
Your eight years of out-of-state serv- 
ice after 1941 and eight years of 
your Kentucky service, 16 years, 
will have a value of 114% per year 
times $2,400. Your last two years 
have a value of 134% of your sal- 
ary for last year and this year. Total 
these amounts. 

3. Q. I am 34 years old. If I 
should die today, what protection 
would my wife and children receive? 

A. Under the present Law your 
wife would receive your contribu- 
tions plus 3% compound interest. 
We hope to get survivorship legis- 
lation for such cases and others like 
dependent parents, brother, or sis- 
ter, at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. 

4. Q. In making out my Federal 
Income Tax Form, where do I enter 
my retirement checks? I am work- 
ing. Do I enter my annuity as 
salary? 

A. No. Enter in Schedule E or 
Schedule K, whichever is most favor- 
able to you. 

5. Q. Does the State tax teachers’ 
pensions? 

A. No; but report in the space 
provided on the form and _ state 
“Exempt under Section 161.700, 
K.R.S.” 

6. Q. My contract ends September 
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1 instead of July 1. I want to re- 
tire. For what retirement date 
should I ask or file for? 


A. In May file application for re- 
tirement as of August 1, and teach 
as a substitute with full contract pay 
from August 1 to September 1. You 
will receive a retirement check for 
August and also your salary for 
August, on which month you should 
pay no retirement dues. Pay retire- 
ment dues for July. 

7. Q. Wife and I have been teach- 
ing in Indiana since 1954. We have 
about 12 years of Kentucky service 
credit. Should we withdraw our ac- 
counts? What should we do? 

A. We suggest that you not with- 
draw your accounts until you have 
been absent from Kentucky for six 
full years. After you withdraw your 
accounts, apply for credit for the 12 
years in Indiana if you have not 
already done so. 


8. Q. I was out of teaching for 
several years, and am now entering 
as a new member and I am 40 
years old. When will I be eligible 
to retire, and about what may I 
expect ? 

A. You will be eligible to retire 
at age 60, and any time thereafter, if 
you teach regularly. If you retire 
at age 60, your annuity will be about 
26% of your average salary for your 
five highest consecutive years of sal- 
ary. Each year you teach after age 
60 will provide a significant increase 
in your annuity, and if you teach to 
age 69 or 70, the annuity will be 
50% of your average salary for the 
five highest consecutive years. 


9. Q. I have 10 years of prior 
service, salary $1,000; and I have 
taught each year at over the max- 
imum of $2,400. My salary now is 
$3,600. I am now 48 years old. 
When will I be eligible to retire on 
half salary? 

A. You would be entitled to an 
annuity of half-pay a year or two 
before age 70. Calculation on age 
70 and a salary of $4,500 is as fol- 
lows: 

10 years P.S. 


xX 1% X$1,000= $100.00 
14 years S.S.(1) X1%2% X 2,400= 504.00 
Age 70—age 46=24 years under New Law 
24 years S.S.(2) X1%%= 3 


42% X 4,500 = 1,890.00 


Total $2,494.00 
Since $2,494 is a little over half 


salary, you will qualify for half 
salary a year or two before age 70. 

10. Q. I am a young teacher and 
all of my service is under the new 


Law, since July 1, 1955. When will I 
be entitled to retirement and when 
will I be eligible to get 50% of 


salary? 


A. When you have taught 30 
years you will be eligible to retire 
at any time. At about age 60 or age 
61 you will be eligible to receive an 
annuity of half salary based upon 
your five consecutive years of high. 
est salary. 

11. Q. What amount of money 
and bonds does the Retirement Sys. 
tem have, and how much of this has 
been paid in by the teachers? 


A. On this date (January 17, 
1957), the assets of the Retirement 
System amount to approximately 
forty million dollars. The amount in 
the Teachers’ Savings Fund is ap. 
proximately seventeen million dol- 
lars, including both contributions 
and interest. 


12. Q. If you were a man age 34 
with a wife and two children, which 
would you be most interested in— 
how much you would draw at age 65 
or protection for wife and children 
today? 

A. Many years ago I was a teach- 
er age 34 and had a wife and two 
children. For their protection | 
carried considerable life insurance. 
At that time there was no Social Se- 
curity or any Retirement System in 
Kentucky. I still have the insurance 
and it has cost me less than Social 
Security would have cost had it 
been in effect at that time. Term 
insurance is recommended for tem- 
porary coverage. 

13. Q. What is being done for the 
improvements of the Retirement Sys- 
tem and for disability and other pro- 
tection? 

A. The Retirement Board and 
office staff, with help and sugges- 
tions from the profession, has a 
legislative program dealing with: 
(1) an increase in benefits for re- 
tired teachers and those who will re- 
tire in the next few years, (2) a 
minimum retirement allowance of 
$25 per year of service credit, (3) 
survivors’ benefits, (4) death bene- 
fits, (5) providing for an annuity 
instead of the refund of account in 
case of the death of a member cligi- 
ble to retire, (6) the reduction of 
the number of years required for re: 
tirement for disability. If this pro- 
gram can be adopted it will take bet- 
ter care of both retired and active 
teachers. 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


@ The Believers by Janice Holt 
Giles. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 
Among recent Kentucky contributors 
to the American literary scene, none 
has been more prolific than Janice 
Holt Giles. In a trilogy dealing with 
“ridge” life in Kentucky, an auto- 
biography, a penetrating psycholog- 
ical study of childhood, and two his- 
torical novels, Mrs. Giles has had 
phenomenal success as a “new writ- 
er.” Each book has elicited both 
popular and critical approval, and 
practically all have been chosen by 
at least one book club. The ap- 
pearance of each new book is al- 
ways anticipated by her many fol- 
lowers. Each new book seems to 
cement a previously established repu- 
tation and to confirm early prognos- 
tications regarding the story-telling 
ability of this Kentucky writer. 

The Believers is a wonderful story 
from beginning to end. The major 
characters are the children of the 
leading figure of her two previous 
historical novels, The Kentuckians 
and Hannah Fowler, and it seems 
evident that these are part of a pro- 
jected group to encompass much of 
Kentucky’s history; yet each book is 
complete within itself. 

At 17, Rebecca Fowler married 
Richard Cooper. Following the 
tragic loss of two stillborn children, 
Richard became more pensive and 
withdrawn. He was a natural tar- 
get for the Shaker evangelists who 
came to Kentucky seeking converts. 
In a short time the couple moved 
to the Shaker settlement at South 
Union, southwest of Bowling Green. 
Richard was quickly swayed to the 
belief of the most orthodox of the 
group and “left” his wife, who never 
was willing to accede to all the de- 
mands of the group. 

Details, rich and colorful, are 
shown of the activities of this ex- 
periment in communal living; yet 
these details are never burdensome. 
There are many well-drawn charac- 
ters, and Mrs. Giles has used a 
wealth of detail to lend contempor- 
aneity and credibility. The story 
builds up slowly but surely to a 
powerful, dramatic climax; the final 
scenes are of peaceful depth. 
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The writing here is, as always, 

marked by a steady flow of words, 
often poetic but never distractingly 
so. It is amazing that Mrs. Giles 
continues to write so often and so 
consistently well. The season will be 
a dull one, indeed, when we don’t 
have a book from her competent 
hands. 
@ The Silent Life by Thomas Mer- 
ton. Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy. 
$3.50. There is something in this 
book by the famous Gethsemani 
monk-priest-poet-writer to appeal to 
a wide variety of readers. The writ- 
ing is characteristically good and 
clear, and the subject matter is one 
of great interest. 

Following an erudite but simple 
explanation of what a monk is, 
Father Merton concentrates on the 
major two categories of monks: the 
cenobites, including the Benedictines 
and the Cistercians; and the hermits, 
composed of the Carthusians and 
Camaldolese. The first group follow 
a communal life and the second lead 
a solitary life. 

Details of the history and way of 
life of each group are given, as well 
as a kind of spiritual explanation. 
There is also a valuable collection 
of photographs to illustrate and to 
inform. 

@ Three Saints and a Sinner by 
Louise Hall Tharp. Little, Brown. 
$5. In previous books Mrs. Tharp 
has demonstrated a rare ability to 
handle “group” biography; and that 
talent is once more shown in this ac- 
count of a fabulous and fabulously 
interesting family of early Nineteenth 
Century America. The Ward family 
was one of the most prominent of 
New York City. The eldest sister, 
Julia, is remembered now for her 
classic “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” but during her lifetime she 
achieved fame also as a crusader 
for the freedom of women. Louisa, 
the second daughter, was mistress of 
a home which became the center of 
American expatriate life in Europe; 
she produced a large family, too, and 
many of their names have also be- 
come famous. Anne, the youngest 
of the three sisters, married the 
grandson of a former King of Spain 


and came eventually to manage the 
Bonaparte palace and estates in New 
Jersey. Sam Ward, the “sinner” of 
the family, lost the family fortune 
and three more, in spite of his force- 
ful personality and rare ability. 


In addition to a vivid, powerful 
presentation of the members of the 
Ward family, Mrs. Tharp has pre- 
sented an unforgettable picture of 
the times in which they lived— 
truly a valuable bit of Americana. 
@ The Philadelphian by Richard 
Powell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.95. It will be hard to find a more 
thoroughly enjoyable novel than this 
long one dealing with the “making” 
of a Philadelphian and covering the 
years 1857-1956. The first of the 
four major characters is Margaret 
O’Donnell who came from Ireland 
in 1857; next follow brief accounts 
of her daughter and granddaughter. 
The major portion of the book is 
devoted to Anthony Lawrence, who 
became a_ successful Philadelphia 
lawyer. Along with the growth and 
change of characters in the hundred 
years is the parallel change in the 
city. There are likely natives who 
will enjoy the identification of names 
and places; for those with less per- 
sonal concern, however, this is a 
novel replete with entertaining char- 
acters and incidents, guaranteed to 
stimulate and maintain reader in- 
terest, but somewhat realistic for the 
younger reader. 

@ The Linden Affair by Martha Al- 
brand. Random House. $3. There 
has been no more consistently good 
writer of intrigue novels than Martha 
Albrand, and her newest venture is 
no exception. It is a story of action, 
intrigue, and violence connected with 
the activities currently associated 
with the iron curtain. Highly recom- 
mended to those who enjoy books of 
this type. 
@ Beyond the Black Stump by Nevil 
Shute. Morrow. $3.75. Possibly 
the most humorous novel that Nevil 
Shute has written, this one contains 
nevertheless some familiar ingre- 
dients. It is the story of a boy from 
Oregon and a girl from Australia 
and of the incidents which took place 
when they made an effort to adjust 
and to reconcile differences of be- 
liefs and customs. 
@ Bon Voyage! by Marijane and 
Joseph Hayes. Random House. 
$3.95. From Terre Haute, Indiana, 
to Europe is in many respects a long 
Turn to Page 32 
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known religious leader, is a daughter 
of the American Mother of 1946 and 
was a delegate to the World Council 
of Churches in Amsterdam in 1949. 
She has been rated by Christian 
Century as one of the ten leading 
church women in the United States. 

The first two workshops offered in 
the summer of 1955 were so success- 
ful that I was asked by Dean Op- 
penheimer to introduce a textbook 
course for the school term 1955-1956. 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson’s The Negro 
In Our History proved to be very 
popular among members of my class. 


Courier- 








A clipping from the 
the University of the 


Oe “Ses 


invites you to VERMON T 


@ to STUDY with distinguished faculty giving 
graduate and undergraduate courses in 
arts, education, science 

@ to RELAX and enjoy life amidst beauties 
. cool Green Mountains and Lake Cham- 
plain: 


1957 Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON 


(Course listing and bulletin sent upon request) 











Journal of June 10, 1955, containing 
a scene from one of our workshops 
and an accompanying article in 
praise of it, was sent to the Free- 
dom’s Foundation of Valley Forge. 
Pennsylvania. As a result, the Uni- 
versity of Louisville was awarded 
the George Washington Honor Medal 
for introducing the workshop, “The 
Negro in American Culture.” 

How did the students feel about 
the workshops? So impressed were 
the students in the first workshop 
conducted that they composed a 
letter of thanks to the Superintendent 
and sent copies to officials of the 
University and to me. The follow- 
ing samplings of expressions from 
teachers on the closing day of work- 
shops will give an idea of what the 
course meant to them: “The course 
has not only helped us historically, 
but spiritually,” declared an appoint- 
ed spokesman for the first workshop. 

“I never dreamed that Negroes 
had done so many fine things until 
I took this course.” 

“My husband waits each day to 
hear me tell of the many things 
which I have learned about Negroes. 
He is reading books about Negroes 
as fast as I am,” said a member of 








7 from 10 is 3. 
3 ond 2 are 5. 
7 from 12 is § 


day situations. 


pupil learns. 








Row-Peterson Arithmetic Program 


For Grades 3 through 8 


e Lessons that develop and clarify number concepts. 
e Problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to every- 


e Number stories and illustrations that give meaning to arithmetic. 


e Abundant drill and practice activities. 
e Maintenance activities that integrate with each new process the 


e A planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress. 


e Comprehensive Workbooks (available with Teachers’ Editions) re- 
quiring only minimum teacher supervision. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


State-Adopted 
in Kentucky 














my second workshop. “I’m purchas. 
ing some stories about Negroes for 
my own children to read.” 


Conclusion 

I feel that my effort to help create 
a favorable climate in Louisville for 
integration through workshops and 
courses in Negro history at the 
teacher level was well worthwhile. 
for it bore fruit in both home and 
classroom understanding that other. 
wise would have beer lacking when 
integration of the public schools 
took place. 

I believe that if the Negro is to 
be appreciated and respected, his 
achievements and accomplishments 
in advancing the civilization of the 
Western World must be made 
known; for there are many who are 
unenlightened about him and about 
his struggle to take his place as a 
first-class American citizen. 


Ford Fellows 
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were learned because they were 
needed and were more fully incor- 
porated into habits than when they 
were taught on a sequential basis. 

The year was valuable to us as a 
means of gaining perspective. We 
would be remiss if we failed to share 
some of the feelings that came to us 
as we saw many teachers in many 
schools. 

One of the benefits was a fuller ap- 
preciation of our school system. We 
found others were impressed that 
Jefferson County had had county- 
wide core curriculum in the seventh 
and eighth grades since 1949. We 
realized the remarkable in-service 
growth that had been made by teach- 
ers of these grades to meet the chal- 
lenge of this new concept of teach- 
ing. We sensed anew the good rela- 
tions that exist between our admin- 
istrators and the classroom teachers. 

Another gain was a revised view 
of our personal needs as teachers. 
We need to take time to read great 
literature, to hear good music, to see 
good drama, to engage in stimulat- 
ing conversation, and to be alone 
and reflect. We need to be more 
conscious of beauty in our surround: 
ings. We need to cultivate a keen 
awareness of the worth of each indi- 
vidual. We need to recall our feel- 
ings as we read the words inscribed 
on a gift from Belgium to the United 
Nations: “It is a privilege to live this 
day and tomorrow.” 
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program. A running score is kept, 
and at the conclusion of the series 
a fifty-dollar prize goes to the win- 
ning school. Individual students who 
weekly have the highest score re- 
ceive a gift, and each student each 
week receives passes to a_ local 
theatre. 

At the close of each school year 
we run a series of “Salute to Grad- 
uates” programs, and twelve or thir- 
teen schools participate, as we do 
not restrict this to our own county, 
but include Trigg and Todd. We 
have had some excellent programs 
prepared by the schools in this 
series. We outline the program, 
which is a report on the graduating 
class: number of students, honors 
received as a class or as individual 
students, etc. As a rule, the officers 
of the class prepare the program, 
and participate. : 

Each fall we schedule “Tiger Pre- 
view” interviews between a WHOP 
sportscaster and the coach of the 
various teams. 

These are feature programs. In 
addition to this type of program- 
ming we also have special features 
from time to time, and these have 
included one-week series during Na- 
tional Weeks: FFA and 4-H, Teach- 
er Appreciation Week. We would 
like to mention here that nearly 
every program ever presented by 
FFA or 4-H groups has been of su- 
perior quality. The boys have a 
keen sense of responsibility; have a 
good grasp of radio and its purpose 
“to inform the public”; and work is 
evidenced on each program present- 
ed. These reflect credit to the stu- 
dents and their sponsors. 


Disappointments Abound 


That briefly covers the favorable 
side of our school-picture, but there 
have been disappointments. For a 
number of years we made available 
to the high school of our city a 
fifteen-minute period at a good time 
to be used by the students to pub- 
licize school activities and to give 
students an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with radio. At first the 
program was well handled and _ in- 
leresting, but it finally deteriorated 
into an audience killer. Teachers 
were overwhelmed with work, and 
were unable to line up students for 
the program or to help in the prep- 
aration. Students became too busy 
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or lacked encouragement and shy 
students were overlooked. 


Finally one or two boys, who 
more or less liked the idea of radio 
would come out week after week 
to chat with our engineers. They 
brought no school announcements, 
but would select a few records from 
our library, would announce the 
numbers and thus fill the fifteen 
minutes. We made repeated efforts 
to encourage the school to make bet- 


ter use of the time, but were unable 
to do so, and finally had to dispense 
with the program. We have an ob- 
ligation to our listeners, and pro- 
grams must have merit or they can- 
not be aired. 


We tried a similar experiment 
with the elementary schools. Our 
liaison between the teachers and the 
station was a capable person, who 
was dependable and interested, and 
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a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


CONSERVATION 


Here's booklet, 
“Balance in Nature?’ 

It may help you 

in teaching 4 
your 

boys 

and \N 

girls to see \ 
why conservation \ 
is so important. F 


This is SO 

understandingly 

told on the “ 

Junior High level that 

it becomes apparent— 

all life is interdependent 

and without conservation 
consequences are serious... 


CLASSES 


OVER 65 PICTURES 
6% x 8%" —36 pages 


Sketch used here is 
from the booklet 
BALANCE IN NATURE. 
Most of the illustra- 
tions are true-life 
photos... It is one of 
Row, Peterson’s popu- 
lar basic science ed- 
ucation series. It’s by 
Parker & Buchsbaum. 


To get booklet, described, write to 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Chicago 5, Ill. and send 60¢ ppd. 


Feel relaxed and be refreshed! 


The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 














IW sb efere) 


The Land of 
A Delelet-bebmecl=sek a 


You will stand in stunned amazement 
when you see Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, and off-the-beaten-track 
you will likely discover some un- 
heralded fiesta or local celebration as 
gay and colorful as the celebrators | 
themselves. At Indian pueblos, where 
customs and dress have changed but | 
little since the days of the Conguista- |. 
dores, you will thrill to the throbbing _ 
rhythm of the tom-tom heralding an 
age-old ceremonial. The pleasing gra- 
ciousness of Spanish culture and the 
lingering traces of a rollicking. . 
robust Old West add individuality to 
this land of con- 
trasts. The coupon 
below will bring 
you free our color- 

ful booklet, map 
and new Indian 
Arts folder! 

























NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 719, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: [[] Official Highway Map, 
(0 32 Pg. booklet ‘‘Land of Enchantment,”* 




















(0 New “Indian Arts’’ Folder 

NAME 

STREET. 

CITY. ZONE STATE 








PLEASE PRINT 
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we never failed to receive a program 
that had been taped in the school- 
room under the direction of the 
teacher. However, though some of 
the programs were good, many were 
not air-worthy. You cannot disap- 
point small children, however, and 
we ran these much, I am sure, to 
the astonishment of listeners. This 
experiment had to be discontinued. 

More imagination in the prepara: 
tion of “radio programs” for “radio 
audiences” will mean a better pres- 
entation of education in Kentucky. 





may not be at all suitable for radio, 
We are not emphasizing the neces. 
sity for perfection, but the type of 
material used. It must be adapted 
to “listening” and of interest to peo- 
ple in their homes. 


Good Programs Take Time 

Sufficient time frequently is not 
expended in the preparation of radio 
school programs. A group of stu- 
dents and a teacher will work some- 
times for weeks on a skit or speech 
for assembly presentation that will 
reach a handful of students and a 
few teachers. On the other hand 








Yours jor 


Materials offered by the Journal’s 
advertisers are available now. Be 
the first in your school to secure and 
use the new aids that may be se- 
cured either by writing directly to 
the advertisers or by using the con- 
venient coupon below. 

101. Arts and Crafts of New Mex- 
ico Indians. A three-fold 17x22 sheet 
in full color. It shows examples of 
Indian water colors and various In- 
dian crafts such as jewelry, pottery 
and blankets. (New Mexico State 
Tourist Bureau) 

102. Bibliographies on Railroad 
Transportation. One for use through 
grade 3, the other for use in grade 
4 and up. One free copy of each 
per.teacher. (Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads) 

103. 1957 Summer Session Bulle- 
tin. Gives details of all courses 
offered, as well as extra-curricular 
activities such as concerts, plays, 
lectures and other special events 
available to all summer session stu- 
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104. Alston Aids. <A four-page 
brochure full of suggestions and 
ideas for utilizing portraits in any 
number of school activities. (A!-ton 
Studios) 

3. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

9. Sample of Vintex dish cioth 
with details of a money-making lan 
which school clubs have used for 
many years. (Vine Associates) 

28. Worktext Catalog.  80-page 
catalog. Lists worktext, workbooks, 
teaching aids, texts, readers, and 
library books in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, music, tests, reading, 
history, health, shopwork, and many 
others. (The Steck Company) 

38. Full-color brochure showing 
new Classmate line of modern class- 
room furniture, in Diploma Blue and 
Classday Coral. (American Seating 
Company) 

118. Bulletin containing descrip- 
tion of the summer program of The 
University of Vermont, including spe- 
cial institutes, concerts, workshops, 
as well as the regular course of- 
ferings. 


USE THIS COUPON 


dents. Also special courses offered 
at Duluth Branch. (University of 
Minnesota) 
EN 


1 State Teachers 

| Magazines, Inc. 

| Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
| Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
118. 


where more than one copy is available. 
101. 102. 103. 104. 3. 


Name 


Autidliie’ in School Year of 1956-1957 Only 


9. 28. 38. 


I indicate quantity desired 





Grade 





School Name. 





School Address 





City. 


Kentucky 
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Buswell ITH this new series for Grades 3-8 you can teach directly from the teachers’ manuals 

scrip- Brownell if you wish — for these include reproductions of all textbook pages, with answers to 

f The Sauble problems, and offer practical suggestions for teaching every lesson. Clue-captions on textbook 

g spe- pages tell the main purpose of each lesson; oral and written materials are carefully 

shops. distinguished; and the oral matter guides you in conducting class discussions. 


cof 
ihe ARITHMETIC WE NEED is notable, too, for strong emphasis on pupil-understanding — 


for its constant effort to lead pupils to see both the sense and usefulness of arithmetic. 


199 East There is a complete program for caring for pupils’ differences in ability. The unhurried 


Gay Street teaching pace enables pupils to assimilate what they are being taught. 


Columbus 16 
Ohio 


Textbooks, manuals and workbooks give maximum help in presenting arithmetic most 
effectively. Handsomely illustrated. 
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Judson S. Harmon, 


Whitley City Please Ask for Descriptive Booklet 311 
E. Glenn Pace, 


Lovie W. Worthington, GINN AND COMPANY 


214 Floral Pk., Lexington 
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jump. This story is the hilarious 
account of the Willard family and 
their six weeks in Europe. Pleasant 
pastime reading. 

@ Much Ado About Me by Fred 
Allen. Little, Brown. $5. This 
autobiography of one of America’s 
best and most-loved humorists is 
really a tribute to his life and his 
art. In addition to telling his fas- 
cinating story, it relates as well the 
history of the American stage for 
nearly fifty years. 

@ The Story of Gabrielle by Cather- 
ine Gabrielson. World. $2.75. This 
is the poignant account of the seri- 
ous illness and death of the author’s 
daughter. The account is beautiful- 
ly written and saved from sensation- 
alism and drama by the wisdom and 
faith of the mother. 

@ Snow Country by /Yasunari 
Kawabata. Knopf. $1.25. This is 
a sensual, well-written story of a 
romence of sorts, taking place in 
Japan. The translation has been 
excellently done. The paper cover 
and low price are an interesting ex- 
periment of the publisher. 
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THE ROW-PETERSON 
ALGEBRA PROGRAM 


BOOK 1 and BOOK 2 


Uses the language of the student in teaching the language of algebra. 


Capitalizes-on familiar experiences, situations, and activities in developing 
understanding and appreciation of algebraic processes. 


Offers careful preliminary training in translating verbal problems in algebraic 
Contains simple, easy-to-follow directions and numerous examples of the 
Relates problem materials directly to the student’s own activities and possible 


Provides special cartoons, diagrams, and other graphic devices to help the 
student visualize principles and processes and the relationships involved. 


Offers comprehensive review, maintenance, and testing activities. 

Contains generous and comprehensive problem material for all types. 
Provides a complete testing program. 

Offers a Teacher's Manual and Answer Key (for each book), containing 


Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











Mrs. Duncan Given 
Change of Work 
Status At UK 


Mrs. May K. Duncan, who has 
been associated with elementary edu- 
cation in the University of Kentucky 
for 31 years, has been given a 
change-of-work status. 

Mrs. Duncan, a native of Nicholas. 
ville, Kentucky, joined the Univer. 
sity staff in 1925 as an instructor in 
education. Later she was promoted 
to assistant professor and then to 
associate professor. In 1942 she 
was made a full professor. Mrs. 
Duncan’s course for experienced 
elementary teachers was the first to 
be offered at the University. 

Mrs. Duncan, Kentucky’s pioneer 
educator in elementary education. es- 
tablished the University Elementary 
School in 1930. She served as prin- 
cipal until 1936. She also has been 
responsible for the establishment of 
the first curriculum for education of 
elementary teachers and the first 
library in an elementary schoo! in 
Kentucky. She organized and taught 
the first classes for training elemen- 
tary principals in Kentucky. She 
has conducted workshops and exten- 
sion classes over the state and has 
been the speaker and consultant in 
many state meetings. 

Mrs. Duncan was the first woman 
in the southern states to receive a 
fellowship from the General Educa- 
tion Board to Columbia University. 
She is a member of Kappa Delta Pi, 
Lambda Theta, KEA, NEA, Amer- 
ican Association of University Pro- 
fessors, National Council Teachers 
of English, and the International As- 
sociation for the Improvement of 
Reading. 

She is listed in: Who’s Who In 
America, Who’s Who In Southeast. 
Who’s Who In American Women, 
and Who’s Who In Kentucky. 

—University School Staff 
College of Education 
University of Kentucky 
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radio to best advantage the mes: 
sages and programs must be of the 
highest quality and designed to hold 
the listeners’ interest, and we be- 
lieve that any money spent in this 
direction can best be spent in this 
manner. 
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10 NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES IN COLOR 
INCLUDING "THE ARCTIC WILDERNESS” 
(BASED ON THE WALT DISNEY FILM) 


enced EEF-Walt Disney's 

rst to \ ‘ “Marine Mammals of the Northland” from 
> The Arctic Wilderness, a series of 6, each 

in color, approximately 50 frames each. 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts.) BENSON BARRETT 
Dept. 160-C, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

ionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 




















UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1957 


Intersession: 


First Regular Term: 


3-14 June, 1957 
14 June-19 July, 1957 


Second Regular Term: 20 July-23 August, 1957 


Pre-College units in techniques of reading and study, in English, 


mathematics and stenography-typewriting. 


Over two hundred 


Courses, Workshops, Institutes, Other Units in Undergraduate and 


Graduate Studies. 


EDUCATION 
ARTS-SCIENCES 
FINE ARTS 
TECHNIQUES, READING-STUDY 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
NURSING-HEALTH 
PHARMACY 


For Bulletins and Further Information Address: 


Dean, Summer School 


University of Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 21, Ohio 

















Its Mews to Us| 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to ed. 
ucators. This listing should not be 
construed as a recommendation by 
the editor. If unable to find these 
products in your locality, your re. 
quest to this magazine for further 
information will be forwarded to 
the manufacturer. 

Xer-sizer is a complete indoor 
physical training unit. It can be 
used for every indoor gym exercise 
and yet sells at a one unit price. !‘he 
unit can be rearranged in a matter 
of minutes to make 21 different »ym 
apparatus changes, suitable for use 
by any age from first graders to high 
school students. Made of finest qual- 
ity furniture steel and wood and 
finished in chrome and gloss varnish. 
Floors and ceilings are protected 
from mars and scratches with neo- 
prene sponge and fine sheet sponge 
rubber. Deluxe model sells for 
$149.00 F.0.B. factory. 

Fun with French is a combination 
amusement and educational book 
with a companion phonograph rec- 
ord. Intended for children of all 
ages and their parents. The full 
text is contained on an enclosed un- 
breakable vinylite record and _ the 
book is a visual accompaniment to 
the record. Each French word or 
phrase is represented in the book by 
a self-explanatory illustration. Ree- 


ord and book, $2.95. 


Relief Map of Europe is construct- 
ed of heavy vinyl plastic. Raised 
contours and international color 
schemes show elevations to point out 
the physical characteristics of 
Europe. Countries, major water fea- 
tures and selected cities are also in- 
cluded on the 48x34 inch map. 

Thermo-Fax Machine now has a 
new model designed to copy mate- 
rial from books, magazines, news- 
papers, as well as any other printed, 
written, or typed material. The 
“Premier” model has an 8x14 inch 
copy area. Copy paper is placed on 
the machine, then the book, or other 
material to be copied, is placed face 
down on top, the cover is lowered 
and a button pushed. When the copy: 
ing cycle is completed, the light 
shuts off and the cover is raised 
automatically. The material is re 
moved and copy is ready for use. 
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KAFTA News 
Continued from Page 25 


The FTA General Assembly voted, 
April 13, 1956, to give an annual 
award in honor of the late Miss Lil- 
lian Lehman to the outstanding FTA 
member of the year. 

After setting up the qualifications, 
the report will be made to the FTA 
groups. It is planned that the first 
Lillian Lehman Award will be pre- 
sented at this year’s State FTA meet- 
ing during the KEA Convention. 


Other plans were discussed for the 
State FTA meeting to be held at the 
Fairgrounds in Louisville. 

—Evelyn Steele, 
State Vice President 
New Chapter Installed 

The Future Teachers of Lindsey 
Wilson College, Columbia, have 
chosen the name, Katie Murrell 
Chapter, for their newly organized 
group. Chosen because of her out- 
standing service as a teacher and 
educator, “Miss Katie” has devoted 
many years of her life to her pro- 
fession. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and past presi- 
dent of Delta Kappa Gamma, she 
taught in several school systems be- 
fore coming to Lindsey Wilson in 


1941 as librarian and teacher of li- 
brary science. 

The officers of the new chapter 
were installed and the charter pre- 
sented on January 1 in a ceremony 
in Phillips Hall Reception Room on 
the campus. Mrs. Beatrice Allen of 
Russell Springs was the installing 
officer. She was assisted by Drewry 
Meece, a former Lindsey Wilson stu- 
dent now on the faculty of Russell 
County High School. 

The following officers were in- 
stalled: Bob Sullivan, Burnside, 
president; Norma Jean Rains, Al- 
bany, vice-president; Janice Garri- 
son, Columbia, secretary; Patsy Mc- 
Gee, Cynthiana, treasurer; Jean Rig- 
gins, Columbia, librarian; Marjorie 
Burris, Zula, historian; and Mildred 
Royse, Columbia, parliamentarian. 


Paris High Forms Club 

Seventeen Paris High School jun- 
iors and seniors have become charter 
members of the FTA Club recently 
organized at the school. 

Members of the club have named 
their organization in honor of Dr. 
Lee Kirkpatrick who served the school 
for many years. Barbara Hale, com- 
mercial teacher, is club sponsor. 

Officers are George Wigglesworth, 

















president; Judy Culbertson, vice 
president; Rebecca Burnett, secre. 
tary-treasurer; Hazel Berry, histo. 
rian, and Charlene Florence, program 
chairman. 







Decision to form a club was made 
after a visit to the school by Edna 
Mitchell, KEA staff member. 


| KEA-NEA 
Aouer Koll 


*Indicates NEA pledged or paid. 
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Bell Laurel 
*Breathitt * Marshall 
* Breckinridge Mercer 
Garrard Metcalfe 
*Green Owsley 
*Hardin Powell 
* Jessamine *Taylor 
*Kenton Union 
Knox 
Independent Districts 
*Beechwood Marion 
*Elizabethtown Midway Jr. College 
Lancaster Murray 
Mayo Vocational *Stearns 
School, Paintsville *Williamstown 
Louisville 
*T. N. Bloom Theodore Roosevelt 
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Offers you 
a choice of 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
TWO Summer Programs 











The Full 





SUMMER SESSION 
June 7-August 12 
16 hours graduate credit 


or 
the 
completely 
NEW 








MID-SUMMER 


June 24-July 27 


8 hours graduate credit 





SESSION 


















personnel. 





Long distinguished in the teacher-training field, George Peabody 
College for Teachers organizes its SUMMER SCHOOL to meet the 
professional and calendar needs of teachers, librarians, principals, 
superintendents, supervisors, and other public and private school 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 









DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 





Write today for 
NEW CATALOG 


describing the opportunities offered you 
by PEABODY COLLEGE'S new venture, 
THE MID-SUMMER SESSION. 










Address: 
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+i EJ The KEA LIFE PLAN makes available to 
dna 
KEA members $5,000 of life insurance (choice of 
\ | $3,000 or $5,000 for women) at virtually wholesale 


“a cost! 
C 
—— ¥ The plan was conceived by the KEA Insurance 
WI ll () ) Committee and designed to fit the modest incomes 
and special needs of men and women in the teaching 


profession. 


Te il HT CT id Individual policies are issued by the Minnesota 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, one of the 20 


“s largest mutual companies in the United States. 
Cou Minnesota Mutual is a leader in the field of specialized 
ollege 
life insurance plans for groups of employed people. 


vn 


oosevelt meee ‘ : ‘ 
} (! [| For application or further information write: 


KEA LIFE PLAN, 1419-1421 Heyburn Building, 


KEA 
I LIFE 
\PLAN 

( 





J you 
anture, 


Idress: 


Sponsored by THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Underwritten by THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 602 

Parklawn, Danville. 
Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—George O. Sweet- 
man, 1824 Collingswood Rd., Columbus 21, 
Ohio. 

Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 
Street, Georgetown. 

Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 8. Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 
28 W. 5th St., Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 
nence. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 

uild—Francis Taylor, P.O. Box 164, 
Frankfort. 

The Economy Uv.-—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First St., Louisville. 

George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—Robert N. 

Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 


426 Military 





Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 


D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
307 S. 15th St., Murray. 





Harcourt Brace and Company—Wm. M. Currie, 
366 Duke Road, Lexington. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
Box 224, Hardyville. 

Henry Holt and Company — Wayne Shrum, 
315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
130 Ransom Ave., Lexington. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Hugh Eblen, 
Drive, Lexington. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 





251 Idlehour 


ington 37. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville. 


McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc.—W. J. Hauser, 610 S. Har- 
rison, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 

Row, Peterson & Company — H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., Louisville. 
Science Research Associates — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associate, 6010 Grand Vista 

Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 





Scott, Foresman and Company — J. Ray Bin. 
ford, Versailles. 
George Conley, Ashland. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons — Fred Edmonds, 2343 
Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 


E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 


Silver Burdette Company—Austin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 
Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., Lexington, 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 


South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
H. Greenwood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, 
Tennessee. 


Steck Co. — Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box 339, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc. 
Clain, Bardstown. 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2226 Walterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5. 
World Book Company — Dave Borland, 259 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington. 


World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 
211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 
Henry C. Taylor, 310 High St., 


town. 
Charles R. Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville. 
Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th St., Covinyton. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 
M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor Dr., Lexington. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
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TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 





award contracts now. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Nation-Wide 
We have calls continuously for teachers to begin work immediately. 
positions to be filled in the best schools for 1957-1958. 


Retired teachers wanting profitable non-teaching employment should write us. 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


We also have 
Superintendents are ready to 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Mar. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 








Did you know that school pictures 
have these uses? 
Health Records 
School Magazine 
Let us help put your school pictures to work, 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 


ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 























THE KENTUCKY BALFOUR 


Jewelers, Stationers and Engravers 


SIXTH ANNUAL K.E.A. 





615 South First Street 
LOUISVILLE 


invitation to be present at our 





FRIDAY, APRIL TWELFTH. 
11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


THE RATHSKELLER 
Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel 


A good place for old friends to meet. 






COMPANY 









KENTUCKY SCHOOL PEOPLE AND THEIR FRIENDS 


Please consider this a warm and personal 


LUNCHEON 
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Lee Me- foe FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
xington. : : OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 
alterdale is ae 
inc, 259 
Callison, 
lizabeth- 
le. 
rinyton. 
ting'ton. 
al Bank 
ctures 
work, 
Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 534. Non-slam top provides large 
work surface at 10° slope or level, lifts for full access to book-box,. 
We value teachers’ opinions. We respect their posi- 
tion of importance in the school system. That is why, 
before we ever design a piece of school furniture, 

2 i i Universal ‘’10-20” Desk No. 536. Top 
our research personnel consult with teachers, school adits sibihihy. 46.36", 90%, 04 level. 
officials, and school architects. This is reflected in our * Automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 
products and their popularity in classrooms. Take 
these UNivErRsAL® Desks, for example. 

AMERICAN 
The widespread demand for these desks is due to SI we 
their functional design, flexibility, and comfort, plus 
such features as their practically indestructible 
AMEREX® metal-and-plastic tops. Because they are Exclusive Distributor 
designed with teachers in mind, they aid teaching. CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
315-17 West Main St., Louisville 3, Ky. 
freee || cee came cme cee Gane mee ees ee ee Se Se SD SS SS GREED GSN GED GENS GENES SNEED GENES GSES GES meme cen ees es ees eS eS SS ee Se GD Ge eG GG SS Se ee SG 
School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
S END F ° R °o UR — —— . E escanp ner a Athletic Goods 
tadium Chairs iling and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Cc fe) MPLETE Cc ATALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Peutes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
—————— 
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KEA DIRECTORY 


Officers of Affiliated District 
Education Associations 


(See page 5) 


KEA Departments and Sections 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
Kentucky Association oF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoou Principacs 
President—Frank H. Stallings, 157 Wiltshire 
Ave., Louisville 7 
Secretary—Mrs. Suzanna Roth, 2648 McCoy 
Way, Louisville 5 


Directors oF Puri PERSONNEL 
President—Willard O. ell Stanford 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen Wallingford, Maysville 


Kentucky ASsociaTION oF SECONDARY 
ScHoot Principacs 
—— B. Jones, Somerset High School, 
Somerse 
Pn. Webb, Pulaski Junior High 
School, Somerset 


Kentucky Association or ScHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
President—Claude Farley, Pikeville 
Secretary—Gilbert Burkhead, Elizabethtown 


Kentucky AssociaTION oF SUPERVISION AND 
Curricu.um DrveLorMEnt 
President—Margaret Clayton, 1245 S. 4th 
St., Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruby Northcutt, 351 Ringo St., 
Ashland 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
President—Kathleen Moore, Union College, 
Barbourville 
Secretary—Mrs. Narda Johnson, Wallins 


TeacHers oF ExcertionaL CHILDREN 
President—Mrs. Emily Smith, 3400 Grandview 
Ave., Louisville 7 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruth Browning, 210 Arbor Park, 
Louisville 8 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Kentucky Business EpucaTion ASssociaTION 
President—Alex Mclivaine, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Lucille Poyner, Reidland High School, 
Paducah 


Kentucky Association or CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Nancy Hamilton, Southern High 
School, 5940 Preston Highway, Louisville 13 
Secretary—Sister Virginia, S.C.N., Nazareth 
College, 851 South 4th, Louisville 3 


Kentucky CrassicaL ASssociaTION 
President—Elizabeth C. Smith, 
Frankfort H.S., Frankfort 
Secretary—Robert L. Ladd, 
Holmes H.S., Covington 


Kentucky Association oF CouNsELORS 
anp Deans or Women 
President—Jane Haselden, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Marguarite Arnold, Bryfield Farm, 
Simpsonville 


Kentucky Councit oF yma 4 ad ENcLisa 
President—Mrs. Ruby Allen, A 

Secretary—Mrs. Clare Y. alien, 28 Cham- 
berry Circle, Louisville 7 


KEA Planning Board 


Conrerence or Forsicn Lancuace TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Robert Payne, 220 Laffoon Drive, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—F. Louise Matthews, 2121 W. Chestnut 
Street, Louisville 11 


Kentucky Counc, or GrocraPHy TEACHERS 
President—Willard Cockrill, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Ruadelle Van Norte, Breckinridge 
County High School, Hardinsburg 


Kentucky Association oF Heattu, PuysicaL 
LpucaTIoN, aND RECREATION 
President—Oscar Gunkler, Berea 
Secretary—Dr. Sue Hall, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville 8 


Kentucky Hicn ScuHoot Coacues AssociaTion 
President—Ralph McRight, 329 Friedman Ave., 
Paducah 
Secretary—Joe Ohr, Irvine 


Kentucky AssociaTion oF Hicher EpucaTion 
President—Dr. Harry M. Sparks, Murray State 
College, Murray 
Secretary—Dr. Mary I. Cole, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 


Kentucky InpustriaL Arts ASSOCIATION 
President—Hatry W. Heideman, 3917 Elmwood 
Avenue, Louisville 7 
Secretary—Harold K. Doane, duPont Manual 
High School, 120 West Lee, Louisville 8 


Kentucky Councit or MatHematics TeacHERs 
President—Helen Cunningham, 1110 Audubon 
Parkway, Louisville 13 
Secretary—Mrs. Dewey Ball, Box 216, 
Whitley City 


KENTUCKY PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
President—Richard S. Kneisel, 3306 Wellingmoor 
Ave., Louisville 5 
Secretary—William F. Kelly, Adult Education 
Counselor, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8 


Kentucky AssociaTION oF Puysics TEACHERS 
President—Lewis W. Cochran, Physics Depart- 
ment, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Carl E. Adams, Physics Department, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8 


Kentucky PsycuoLocicaL ASsociaTION 
President—Dr. F. A. Pattie, Department of 
Psychology, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington 29 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, 
Lexington 


Kentucky Association oF Seconpary EpUCATION 
President—D. C. Anderson, Mt. Sterling 
Secretary—Arthur Gaston, Frenchburg 


Kentucky Councit ror THE SociaL STupies 
President—John Porter, Nebo 
Secretary—Winifred D. Broderick, 250 Kennedy 

Court, Louisville 6 


Supervisors or StupENT TEACHING 
President—Nancy McClure, Lafayette Jr. High 
School, Lexington 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 


Kentucky Art EpucaTION ASSOCIATION 
Secretary—Harold Thurman, Elizabeth, Ind. 


Kentucky Association oF ScHooL LiprarIaNns 
President—Mrs. Harry W. Paxton, Plainview 
Drive, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Mrs. Eleanor Simmons, 2121 Murray 
Avenue, Louisville 5 


Kentucky Music Epucators ASsociaTIon 
President—George Hicks, Valley High School, 
Valley Station 
Secretary—Thomas A. Siwicki, Millersburg 





Kentucky Speech Arts AssuctaTION 
President—Mrs. Pearl Haggan, Morehead 
High School, Morehead 
Secretary—Mrs. Thelma Beeler, Lafayette 
High School, Lexington 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
President—C. O. Neel, Versailles High School, 
Versailles 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

President—Edward Oakley, Wingo High 
School, Wingo 

Secretary—Wm. Cherry, South Christian 
High School, Herndon 


Distrisutive EpucaTion 
President—John Mattingly, Vocational School, 
Valley Station 
Secretary—Ruth Jones, 315 North Sixth, Mayfield 


Home Economics Epucation 
President—Dorotha Smith, Old Kentucky Home 
School, Bardstown 
Secretary—Mrs. Betty Jean Aldridge, Clark 
County H.S., Winchester 


REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Department of 
Education, Frankfort 
Secretary—Lillian Webster, Frankfort 


Trapes AND INDUSTRIES 
President—Wilfred H. Hardin, Beech Grove 
Secretary—Richard Boyd, Ahrens Trade Ligh 
School, 546 South First, Louisville 2 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, Paris 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen Van Curon. Harlan 


KEA Associated Groups 


Kentucky Fotkiore Society 
President—Dr. William Hugh Jansen, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Dr. D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 


Kentucky ASsocIATION oF FuTuRE TEACHERS 
or AMERICA 
President—Ruth Rankin, Asbury College, Wilmore 
Secretary—Barbara Glass, Centre College, 
Danville 


Kentucky Hicn Scuoot ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Commissioner—Ted Sanford, P. O. Box 1173, 
xington 
Assistant Commissioner—Joe Billy Mansfield, 
P. O. Box 1173, Lexington 


Kentucky OarniTHoLocicaL Society 
President—Mrs. F. W. Stamm, 2118 Lakeside 
Drive, Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mrs. William B. Tabler, 6 Glen Hill 
Road. Louisville 7 


Kentucky Scoot Boarps ASsociaTION 
President—Foeman Rudd, 4535 Church St., 
Covington 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 29 


KentTucKY ASSOCIATION OF SPONSORS 
or CHEERLEADERS 
Pep Ciuss, Baton TWwIRLers 
President—Mrs. Grant Fragstein, Lafayette H. S. 
xington 
Secretary—Stella S. Gilb, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 


Kentucky BookMEN’s ASSOCIATION 
President—Judson Harmon, Whitley City 
Secretary—Ray Binford, Versailles 





Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom 


Term Expires 
April 12, 1957 





Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 


Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort. 


June 30, 1957 





Charles Graham, 7: College, Berea 


June 30, 1957 





Earlyne S 
A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, Coving 





J. 
Robert Mills, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29.......... 


L. H. Lutes, Falmouth 





W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond 





W. Z. Carter, Murray 


June 30, 1959 





Mrs. Russell Snyder, Henderson 


June 30, 1958 





M. R. Guthrie, Middlesboro 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238. Madison, Paducah 


June 30, 1958 





Mrs. Herbert Fraser, 411 Maple Street, Providence. 





Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville 





Amy Reed, Hodgenville 





Mrs. Mildred Shipp, Prospect 





Inez Henry, Sadieville 


June 30, 1958 





Mrs. Ruth Reeves, 1601 Blackburn, Ashland 


June 30, 1958 





Mrs. Louise Kiser, Somerset 


June 30, 1958 





June 30, 1958 





Iradella Lynch, 545 Greenup Street, Covington 








Mrs. Margaret Hoe, Box 776, Lynch eam 30, 1958 Mrs. Beatrice Allen, Russell Springs 
Ora Watts, Campton une 30, 1958 Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellev 
(Vacancy existing in teacher members in Eastern District) Dr. C. W. Simms, Union College, Barbourville 


Commission on Professional Ethics 


Mrs. Ruby Allen, Ary. 
Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, Department of Education, Frankfort 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington, ex officio 
J. Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education Association, ex officio 


Term Expires 
June 30, 1957 





Claude Farley, Pikeville 
Elizabeth Doak, Middlesboro 


June 30, 1960 





Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville. 


June 30, 1958 





Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexing 


April 12, 1957 





40 








Term Expires 


Charlton Hummel, Chairman, 4004 Brookfield, Louisville 7.................... June 30, 1% 
Claude Farley, Pikeville 


June 30, 1958 





Mrs. Eloise Gregory, Springfield 


Frances Lashbrook, Owensboro City Schools, Owensbor0................. June 30, 1959 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 


June 30, 1957 











June 30, 1957 Mrs. C. D. Harmon, Pine Knot J 
> une 30, 19 
conmeennceenccnneeoen — = od Dr. A. D. Owens, City Schools, Newport. June 30, 1957 
uaiianbepecntiancent June 30, 1958 
June 30, 1958 


Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 















June 30, 1958 
; Term Expits 

ee og rong Mrs. Annie Laurie Allen, Chairman, Pembroke June 30, 195! 
—_ wes Harry Sparks, Murray State College, Murray. June 30, 198 
esd og Mary Lawrence, 1366 High Street, Bowling Green June 30, 198) 














Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 1810 Woodfill Way, Louisville 5 
R. E. Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond... 
Monroe Wicker, Morehead State College, M 












































June 30, 199 





Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort 
W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
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(South Hall) Western's two new dormitories for men (East Hall) 
HERS 


ge, Wilmore 


ie WESTERN EXTENDS A CORDIAL INVITATION .. . 


ATION 


Box 1173, To all alumni, former students and friends to visit Western's K.E.A. headquarters in the lobby of the Brown 
lansfield, Hotel. College representatives will be in attendance at Western's headquarters throughout the entire 


K.E.A. session. You are invited to make Western's headquarters your headquarters. 
Lakeside 


5 Glen Hill 
Western's annual K.E.A. Breakfast will 
be held in the Crystal Ballroom of the Tickets will be on sale at Western's 
:ducation, 


mn 29 Brown Hotel Friday morning, April 12 headquarters. 
at 8:00 o'clock. 


urch St., 


yette H. S. 


of 


PLAN TO ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL AT WESTERN 
JUNE 10 TO AUGUST 2 


Dm 

erm Expires “ - . , 
ne 30, 198 Full program of undergraduate courses will be offered in all regular departments. Graduate offerings will 
ne 30, 1958 . e = , e ‘é . ° 
ne 30, 189 include courses which may be used in partial fulfillment of curricula leading to the Master of Arts degree in 
ne 30, ist Education and to the various certificates issued by the State Department of Education. 

ine , 470! 


* Remedial Reading and Reading Clinic Forum on current world problems 


erm Expits ¢ Annual Summer Conference for Superin- Special courses, conferences and workshop 
ne 30, 191 tendents July 12 on Kentucky life and culture 


ne 30, I! 


Workshop in visual education Driver Education 


Guided tours to places of special and his- Prominent speakers and entertainers will 
torical interest appear at college assemblies 


ne 30, 1958 
ne 30, 1959 ie 
rt 


For Complete Information, Write — President Kelly Thompson 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 





Return Postage Guaranteed PE ee ea 
Kentucky Education Association LIPRARY ietdatiliieaieaee 
1419-21 Heyburn Bldg. LOUIS rE OoRts 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 














—Summer Shade on the UK Campus 


Yours for a profitable summer 


On the pleasant campus of UK 


SUMMERTIME on the University of Kentucky campus can be a pieasant and 
profitable experience for school people of the state. The University offers not only 
eight weeks of regular Summer Session work but inter-session and post-session courses 
as well. Summer Session courses are offered in six colleges—Arts and Sciences, 
Agriculture and Home Economics, Engineering. Law, Education. and Commerce— 
and in the Graduate School. 


Nine semester hours are considered the normal load for undergraduates. For 
graduate students. the normal load is six hours and the maximum is nine. The 
full-time Summer Session fee is $32.50 for all Kentucky students except those enrolled 
in the College of Law, which has a fee of $34. 


The University of Kentucky is located in Lexington, heart of the famed Blue- 
grass Region, a delightful country of great scenic beauty and historic interest. 
Pleasant living accommodations are provided in the University’s residence halls. A 
well-balanced program of cultural. social. and recreational events has been arranged 
for the 1957 Summer Session. 





Plan now to attend UK next summer. 





Summer Session — June 10 - August 3 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentuck 


LEXINGTON 











